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PREFACE 


Various studies have been made of the cooperation of the United 
States with the work of the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, valuable reports based upon this 
cooperation being issued regularly by the Geneva Research Infor- 
mation Committee. Up to this time there has not, however, been 
gathered in one publication a brief summary covering the entire 
extent of the cooperation of the United States, Such a summary 
is now issued in the /nternational Conciliation series. 

This document has been prepared by Ursula P. Hubbard, a 
member of the staff of the Division of Intercourse and Education 
of the Carnegie Endowment. After a thorough survey of material 
available in New York and at the State Department in Washing- 
ton, Miss Hubbard completed her studies during the past summer 
in Geneva. She has everywhere received most cordial and helpful 
assistance and her work carries the approval of many authorities 
who have read the manuscript. 

This document is offered to the public in the hope that the infor- 
mation it contains may be found useful by all students interested 
in the development of intelligent international cooperation. 


NicHoLas Murray BuTLer 
New York, October 15, 1931. 
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THE COOPERATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
WITH THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
AND WITH 
THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


By Ursuta P. Hupparp 


Member of the Staff of the Division of Intercourse and Education 
of the Carnegie Endowment 


CooOPERATION WITH THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


In 1921 four letters were addressed by the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations to the Secretary of State of the United 
States. These letters were invitations to the four American mem- 
bers of the Permanent Court of Arbitration to submit nominations 
for the judges of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Asa matter of courtesy, the letters had been sent through the chan- 
nels of the Department of State. The Department neglected to 
forward the letters until a week before the election of judges was 
to take place." Other communications addressed to the United 
States by the League remained unanswered during 1921 and 
1922. “The United States is not a member of the League,” said 
Mr. Hughes, “and I have no authority to act as if it were.” 

In 1931 letters were also addressed by the Secretary-General of 
the League to the Secretary of State of the United States. As a 
result of these, an official delegation from the United States 
Government attended the League’s Conference on the Limitation 
of the Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs; the Government accepted 
the invitation to be represented at the World Disarmament Con- 
ference in February 1932; authoritative figures on United States 


‘The explanation has been made that this was due to carelessness or oversight 
on the part of minor officials in the Department, and that when the matter was 
brought to the attention of the Secretary of State, appropriate steps were taken to 
see that letters from the League should be acknowledged. See James W. Garner, 
American Foreign Policies, New York University Press, 1928, pp. seat. 

Also: Raymond B. Fosdick, “The State Department and the anme of Nations,” 
Review of Reviews, April 1924 (Reprint). 

Manley O. Hudson, “America’s Role in the League of Nations,” American Politi- 
cal Science Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, February 1929 (Reprint). 
cone Sweetser, The Approach to World Unity, League of Nations Association, 

eva, 1930. 

“The United States and the League of Nations,” Foreign Policy Association, 

Information Service, Vol. VI, No. 9, July 9, 1930. 
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armaments were forwarded to Geneva; United States Government All « 
officials have attended, in an advisory or consultative ca throug! 
Conferences on Communications and Transit, Concerted Economy } require: 
Action, Bills of Exchange, Counterfeiting of Currency, Rugj} made f 
Hygiene, Opium (Advisory Committee), and the Committee gf {| with ar 
Inquiry for Liberia. Whereas, in 1920 and 1921 the United Staty— sul in 
answered few, if any, of the League’s letters and invitations, today | League 
correspondence is regularly acknowledged, questionnaires returned | closely i 
and statistical information furnished at frequent intervals by th | mation 
appropriate Department of the United States Government. Further | many at 
more, United States Government officials have even been partic. | ment m 
pating regularly in some activities of the League—Disarmamen, | commun 
Opium—and each year the Government accepts more invitation | a marke 
to attend meetings of the various League bodies. sponden 

It is not the purpose of this discussion to speculate upon th The ] 
reasons for the change in attitude of the United States, but only} central : 
to show in what respects, and by what means the United State} duct mu 
has found a way in which to work with the League, without be} ferences 
coming an actual Member. The historical circumstances which le | On the { 
the United States to refrain from membership in the League at} fifty-five 
well known. After the Covenant had been drafted in Paris, largely | Plenary 
under the inspiration and guidance of President Wilson, the Cove | tees, wh 
nant and Peace Treaties were brought before the United State} carried ¢ 
Senate for consent to ratification. Weeks of bitter debate fo} year or | 
lowed, and finally, on March 19, 1920, the Treaty of Versailles—{ putes, an 
and with it the Covenant of the League—was decisively defeated} national 

But abstention from the League did not mean abstention from} fundame: 
the world. The United States could not continue to ignore af and whe: 
organization of fifty or more nations, meeting to carry on th} has no p. 
world’s affairs. A method of correspondence and collaboration! Americ 
had to be worked out. Gradually a form of cooperation has beet} have the 
evolved, which has made it possible for the United States to playf ence, thr 
an increasing réle in the League of Nations, and which, at the} ment par 
same time, does not involve the United States in the work of tt but not in 
Assembly and Council.’ a one 

2 Congressional Record, Vol. 52, p. 5, 4599. Also: H. W. V. Temperley, 4 the Mancht 
History of the Peace Conference of Paris, 6 Vols., 1920, London, F | Sponse to a 

David Hunter Miller, The Drafting of the Covenant, Putnams, New York, yah —— 






3The material in this document is based 7 events up to and 


September 1, 1931, and constant references will made in the following 
the fact that the United States is represented in many of the League Conant American F 
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All communications between Washington and Geneva still go 
through the American Minister at Berne, as diplomatic custom 
requires. But new facilities for contact with the League have been 
made possible by the erection of a larger Consulate in Geneva, 
with an increased staff of workers. Officially the American Con- 
sul in Geneva, Prentiss Gilbert, has no more contact with the 
League than his predecessors. Actually, his office is able to keep 
closely in touch with events in Geneva, to send authoritative infor- 
mation from Geneva to Washington, and to observe informally 
many activities of the League in which the United States Govern- 
ment might be interested. This improvement in the channels of 
communication between the League and the United States forms 
a marked contrast to the slow, and sometimes negligible, corre- 
spondence which took place during those early years.‘ 

The League of Nations is really a series of Conferences, a 
central agency through which the various Governments may con- 
duct much of their international business. In the principal Con- 
ferences of the League, the United States does not participate. 
On the first Monday of September every year the delegates from 
fifty-five nations gather for the Assembly. In addition to the 
Plenary Meetings, there are meetings of the six standing Commit- 
tees, where much of the most important work of the Assembly is 
carried on. Finally, there is the Council, meeting three times a 
year or oftener, which acts as a body to settle international dis- 
putes, and which lays out plans for constructive forms of inter- 
national cooperation in every field of League endeavor. In this 
fundamental structure of the League, where plans are originated, 
and where the completed work is reviewed, a non-Member State 
has no part. 

America’s present relationship with the League may be said to 
have the following principal characteristics: regular correspond- 
ence, through the appointed diplomatic channels; official Govern- 
ment participation in the projects which seem to be in harmony 


but net in the main bodies, the Assembly, Assembly Committees, and the Council. 
As this goes to press, however, a dramatic change is taking place. Prentiss Gil- 
bert, American Consul General in Geneva, is sitting with the Council, discussing 
the Manchurian crisis. The United States is represented in the Council in re- 
sponse to an invitation extended by a vote of 13 members of the Council. Japan 
the invitation on juridical grounds. The texts of documents relating to 
matter will be found on page 102. 

*Pitman B. Potter, “Permanent Delegations to the League of Nations” in 

American Political Science Review, February, 1931, pp. 29-30. 
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with the traditional interests of the country; Government repre. a 
sentation through “unofficial” delegates in certain other projedy these 
of the League; the participation of private American citizens q intert 
practically all, except the political, activities of the League; finan Conf 
cial contributions by the United States Government -toward th) April 
expenses of Conferences attended by United States delegates; anj 
gifts by American individuals and organizations. 7 
America’s absence from Geneva is noticed especially in th whi 
central bodies, such as the Assembly and the Council; in th a 
Administrative bodies, dealing with such questions as Mandates are 
and special territories; and in the agencies set up for the prote. this 
tion of Minorities. Most important is the fact that the Unite enc 
States is not bound by the Covenant’s provisions with respect jp law 
the peaceful settlement of international disputes, by obligation en 
not to resort to war, and by the League’s organization for th inte 
maintenance of a system of arbitration, conciliation, and judici chin 
settlement. pene 
In 1 
CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW mittee 
Of all the projects which the League has undertaken, none ha oo 
met with more sincere approval in the United States than that for States 
the progressive codification of international law. Although sr} 40 thi, 
rounded by a mass of technical difficultes, it is a subject whid Attorn 
received considerable attention at the two Hague Conferences ani toe 
which was considered by the jurists assembled in 1920 to draft th 1925 a 
Statute for the Permanent Court of International Justice.’ At th entice 
First Assembly of the League, a resolution was introduced by th ‘aelndi 
Third Committee which was intended to start immediate anddtk} 4. «.. 
nite action for the codification of international law. This resolt The re 
tion was not, however, adopted,® and it was not until 1924 thatth tha vie 
League again undertook to place this subject upon its agenda Geena: 
Meanwhile, interest in the United States was further awakenti anh oc 
by Mr. Hughes, who proposed that the American Institit tioealit 
for International Law draft proposals for submission at the 19§ * Cong. 
Conference of American Jurists; and by Senate resolutions intt spe 
5 See The First Conference for the Codification of International Law, Reseatt * Gene 
Committee of the Geneva Office, League of Nations Association, March, 19} 9 . 





Annex A. 
* Minutes of First Assembly, pp. 744-747. 
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duced by Senator Pepper’ and Senator Lodge in May, 1924;* and 
by President Coolidge in his acceptance speech in 1924.’ All of 
these statements supported the movement for the codification of 
international law and suggested the convening of a third Hague 
Conference to consider the matter. Secretary Hughes’ speech of 
April 23, 1925 is especially significant. In this, he said: 


“We fully recognise that important as is development of 
what we call American international law, and this should be 
promoted without delay, helpful as our Pan American confer- 
ences may be, we cannot be content until appropriate plans 
are made to restate, amend, and enlarge the universal law, and 
this, as I have said, should be accomplished through confer- 
ences, embracing all civilised nations treating international 
law as obligatory and meeting each other on an equal foot- 
ing... . It should be apparent that the controversy over the 
covenant of the League of Nations involved no hostility to 
international conferences, or to their organisation with ma- 
chinery for their continuity, with suitable inquiries and reports 
pending meetings... . ” 


In 1924 the Assembly authorized the Council to appoint a Com- 
mittee of Experts “representing the main forms of civilization and 
the principal legal systems of the world” to make a preliminary 
study of the subjects which would seem desirable to submit to the 
States for codification. Sixteen jurists were appointed to serve 
on this Committee, among them, George W. Wickersham, former 
Attorney-General of the United States and President of the Amer- 
ican Law Institute.” As a result of the Committee’s meetings in 
1925 and 1926, seven subjects were selected as possible for consid- 
eration by a codification conference. These subjects were then 
included in a questionnaire submitted by the Secretary-General to 
the several governments, for their observations and suggestions. 
The reply of the United States, dated October 12, 1926, set forth 
the views of the Government on the various subjects in the ques- 
tionnaire,” and indicated a willingness to enter into negotiations 
with regard to the first four subjects suggested, namely, (1) Na- 
tionality; (2) Territorial Waters; (3) Diplomatic Privileges and 


‘Cong. Rec., Vol. 65, Part 9, pp. 5726-5733; 9157-0158. 
*Cong. Rec., Vol. 65, Part 8, p. 8084. 

*New York Times, August 15, 1924. 

*Geneva Research Information, cited, p. 9. 

o Journal, Special Supplement, No. 53, P. 9. 

n eva Research Information, cited, p. 10. 
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reasons, all of which were indicated in the statement, the Govern 
ment did not consider the other three suggested subjects <a 
for codification at the present time. 

Thirty governments, in all, submitted replies to the quella 
naire, after which plans went forward under the direction of the 
Assembly and Council for the First Codification Conference, meet. 
ing at The Hague in March, 1930. Three “bases of discussion’ 
had been drawn up by the Committee of Experts, and in addition, 
extensive memoranda were prepared by the Harvard Research 
Committee, under the direction of Manley O. Hudson. The 
inal number of subjects for discussion had been reduced from seven 
to three, nationality, territorial waters, and the responsibility of 
States, in the hope that the Conference would be able to concentrate 
on fewer subjects and thereby produce definite results in each field® 

The United States was represented at the Conference by a dele. 
gation consisting of some of the most brilliant legal authorities 
in the United States :” David Hunter Miller, Green H. Hackworth, 
Theodore G. Risley, Richard W. Flournoy, and Ruth B. Shipley, 
all of the State Department; with Professor Jesse S. Reeves (Uni- 
versity of Michigan), Professor Manley O. Hudson (Harvard 
University), Professor Edwin N. Borchard (Yale University), 
S. W. Boggs (State Department), and Miss Emma Wold, a 
technical advisers. 

It was found, after a month of discussion at the Conference, 
that there is still too little agreement among the various legal 
systems of the world to permit a final statement upon each of the 
three questions chosen. Reports were, therefore, prepared on “The 
Responsibility of States” and on “Territorial Seas,” but no conve 
tions on these subjects were drawn up.“ On the question of na 
tionality, four agreements were concluded. The first of these isa 
Convention entitled “Certain Questions Relating to the Conflict of 
Nationality Laws” establishing the principle that each State shall 
be free to decide who are its nationals, and limiting the issuance 


22 See Geneva Research-Information, cited, p. 14. 

8 American Journal of International Low, October, 1930, p. 676 

“Texts quoted in A.J.I.L., Vol. 24, July, I 30 pp. 162-258. ‘The Committee 
decided to use the term “territorial sea” instea “territorial waters.” AJJL, 
October, 1930, p. 686. 
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Immunities; (4) Responsibility of States to Injury caused in a 
Territory to the Person or Property of Foreigners. For Various 
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of expatriation permits only “in so far as the law of the State 
provides for the issuance of such a permit.” The Convention 
also makes a woman’s nationality dependent largely upon that of 
her husband, and contains certain provisions with regard to the 
nationality of adopted children. A second document is a Protocol 
dealing with “Military Obligations in Certain Cases of Double Na- 
tionality,” and provides that a person possessing two or more 
nationalities who habitually resides in one of the countries whose 
nationality he possesses shall be exempt from all military obliga- 
tions in the other country or countries. Such a person is also 
released from military obligations of a country whose nationality 
he has renounced. 

The third instrument of the Conference is the “Protocol Relat- 
ing to a Certain Case of Statelessness” and the fourth instrument is 
the “Special Protocol Concerning Statelessness.” Several recom- 
mendations and voeus were also adopted by the Conference. Ac- 
cording to the Sixth Recommendation,” the States agree to study 
further the nationality question, to see whether it would be possible 
to introduce into their laws the principle of equality of sexes in 
matters of nationality, with especial reference to the status of the 
wife and the children. 

The United States delegates played an active part in the Con- 
ference. In addition to the official government representatives 
there were in attendance representatives from leading women’s 
organizations throughout the world, who kept in constant touch 
with the proceedings of the Nationality Committee where the 
status of women was being considered. It would be impossible to 
set forth in a few pages the point of view of the United States 
upon each of the “bases of discussion,” but a very adequate idea of 
this may be obtained from the complete accounts of the Confer- 
ence prepared for the American Journal of International Law by 
5S. W. Boggs, Edwin N. Borchard, Richard W. Flournoy, Green H. 
Hackworth, Manley O. Hudson, David Hunter Miller, and James 
Brown Scott.” 

Although some features of the Nationality Conventions and 
Protocols were acceptable to the United States, as a whole they 
were so limited by reservations and exceptions that the United 


SAJIL., July, 1930, pp. 182-191. 
*AJJI.L., July and October, 1930. 
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States delegation refused to sign any of the documents at the time 

A press release from the Department of State, dated April 15 
1930, summarizes the official attitude toward the question, The 
statement indicates opposition to the Nationality Convention 9 
two grounds: first, the United States recognizes the fundamen 
right of expatriation which the Convention does not; second, the 
United States makes no differences in its laws, or relatively fey 
“as to the rights of men and women in matters of nati 
While the Convention adopted as to nationality did something jp 
ameliorate the condition of women, it did not in our view on th 
whole offer sufficient advantages to make it satisfactory.” Th 
Secretary of State was fully aware of the views of the varioy 
women’s organizations, and although he could not comply with aj 
their requests, he stated, “if I may judge by a letter from the 
spokesman at the Conference, the course taken by our delegation 
has been enthusiastically approved by them.” 

Apparently the concensus of opinion is that the Conventigy 
attempted too early to reconcile divergencies of national laws, m 
tional policy, and national sentiment. However, according 
Professor Hudson, the voew of the Conference recommendiy 
further study of nationality questions is a decided triumph of the 
women’s organizations represented at The Hague, and will “prov 
to be a peg upon which much insistence will be hung.”” 

The Protocol relating to military obligations in certain case 
of double nationality was signed on behalf of the United State, 
and the reasons for signature set forth in a State Department 
Press Release of January 5, 1931. According to this releas 
“the Protocol, which was supported by the Delegation of the United 
States at The Hague Conference, especially with regard to th 
first article, will benefit many American nationals who have alo 
the nationality of other countries under the laws thereof, partice 
larly persons who were born in the United States of alien parents 
Because of the very large immigration into the United States 
during the past fifty years there are residing in this country thor 
sands of persons who have double nationality, and such persow 
have frequently in the past been arrested and forced into the armit 
of the countries from which their parents came, when visiting 







































7 AJI.L., October, 1930, p. 452. 
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such countries for temporary purposes. Many others have been 
deterred from visiting those countries for fear of being arrested 
and compelled to perform military service there. . . . Since the 
provisions of this Protocol go a long way toward removing the 
difficulties incident to double nationality, its signature by such a 
large number of States is gratifying, especially in view of the fact 
that the Government of the United States decided not to sign the 
principal convention on nationality.” 

With regard to the main Convention on Nationality, the Release 
states that “while it [the Convention] contained many provisions 
with which this Government is in accord, [it] failed to make satis- 
factory provisions concerning certain matters regarded by this 
Government as of the first importance, particularly the question 
of the right of expatriation and the effect of naturalization in 
terminating the prior allegiance.” 

Because complete accord was not reached in the First Confer- 
ence does not mean that the question has been abandoned. In fact, 
the Eleventh Assembly considered the matter carefully and sub- 
mitted a report recommending the further study of the questions 
considered at The Hague, and the calling of another Conference 
for the Codification of International Law. In pursuance of the 
recommendations of this Assembly, the Secretary-General ad- 
dressed a letter to the several governments,” including the United 
States, in order to secure the necessary information for discussion 
at the Twelfth Assembly. The reply of the United States,” given 
below, is self-explanatory, and indicates how thoroughly the United 
States is in sympathy with this movement to codify the world’s 
laws as a step toward the maintenance of international justice. 


The Secretary of State of the United States of America has 
received the note of the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations dated February 27th, 1931, requesting that he be fur- 
nished for communication to the Assembly of the League at its 
next session such observations as the Government of the 
United States may desire to make upon the question of the 
progressive codification of international law which has been 
placed by the Assembly on the agenda of that session. It is 
also stated that the task of the Assembly would be greatly 
facilitated if it had before it definite suggestions as to the 


League Document. A.82.1930.V.(1930.V.24). Hereafter League Document 
citations will be used unless other references are indicated. 
 A.12(a).1931.V. July 17, 1931. (Letter of June 23, 1931.) 
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organisation which might be adopted and the procedure which 
might be followed. 

The Government of the United States considers that the 
steps looking to the codification of international law, initiated 
by the Assembly of the League on September 22nd, 1924, and 
resulting in the conference held at The Hague in March and 
April of last year, should be continued, and that it is impor- 
tant that very careful preparation on the subjects deemed to be 
ripe for codification should be made well in advance of the 
calling of an international conference. On the basis of the 
experience at The Hague Conference in 1930, the Secretary 
of State would suggest that any Conference called in the 
future should be limited to the codification of one or not more 
than two subjects. It is also felt that greater progress would 
be made toward codification if subjects were chosen for the 
first few conferences which are less controversial than some of 
the more complicated subjects. 

As to the mode of procedure to be followed, it is believed that 
the procedure suggested in the recommendations made by The 
Hague Conference would be likely to attain satisfactory re- 
sults. It is suggested, however, that after observations have 
been received from the various Governments on the draft 
conventions referred to in paragraph 3 of those recommenda- 
tions, a revised draft or drafts might be prepared and circu. 
larized with the comments of the Governments on the first 
draft and that these new drafts together with the comments 
by the Governments should be communicated to the various 
Governments sufficiently well in advance of the conference as 
to enable the Governments to study the drafts and comments 
and to formulate their views thereon. 

It is noted from the draft resolutions submitted by certain 
delegations, incorporated in the report of the First Committee 
(A.82.1930.V.), that distinctions are drawn between customary 
international law and new rules designed to govern relations 
between States, and that the view has been expressed that the 
term “codification” as applied to the work for the development 
of international law undertaken by the League of Nations 7 
should be understood as relating to the latter. It is believed questiot 
that conventions adopted should be declaratory of existing of Rai 
customary law on the subjects dealt with supplemented by Transm 
such enlargements as are demanded by modern conditions. . .. Develo; 


The 1 
Conven 
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The question of calling another Conference to consider the 
Codification of International Law appears on the Agenda of the 
Twelfth Assembly of the League of Nations, but whatever dec % For 
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sion is taken by this body will have to be reached without the help 
of the United States, which is not a member of the Assembly. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSIT 


According to Article 23 of the Covenant, “the members of the 
League are to make provision to secure and maintain freedom of 
communications and transit, and equitable treatment for the com- 
merce of all Members.” The Council in 1920 undertook to make 
definite plans for translating this Article into practice, and for 
this purpose called a Conference on Communications and Transit 
at Barcelona in 1921. Asa result of the Conference, and of reso- 
lutions of the First Assembly, the Advisory and Technical Com- 
mittee on Transit and Communications was organized.” The 
United States was invited to the Barcelona Conference but refused 
the invitation. Consequently the United States had no part in 
the establishment of the Organization for Communications and 
Transit, nor were there any Americans associated with the work 
until 1923. In that year the Second General Conference was held 
with Mr. Lewis W. Haskell, Consul at Geneva, present in a 
consultative capacity. 

Certain general questions relating to the freedom of transit have 
been considered of sufficient importance to be dealt with by suc- 
cessive general conferences, in the hope that gradually a body of 
codified law may be developed. In fact, the codification of inter- 
national law in matters of communications and transit, the unifica- 
tion of tonnage measurements, road traffic regulations, unification 
of buoyage and lighting of coasts, and changes in the passport 
system, are among the principal questions considered by the Or- 
ganization. The Second Conference drew up four conventions 
which aim to codify the laws on the subjects under consideration, 
and to establish a standard for future conventions on transit 
questions. These conventions relate to the International Régime 
of Railways, the International Régime of Maritime Ports, the 
Transmission of Electric Power (across third countries), and the 
Development of Hydraulic Power affecting more than one State. 
The United States has neither signed nor ratified these 
Conventions.” 


™Ten Years of World Cooperation, Secretariat, Geneva, 1930, Chap. VI. 
"For records of Conference, see C.27.M.13.1924. VIII. 
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In 1927 the Third General Conference was held, this time with 
official representatives from the United States—Hugh R. Wy 
son, Minister to Switzerland, together with two assistants, My 
Parker from the United States Shipping Board, and Mr. Tig 
from the Division of Transport, Department of Commerce.” Hoy. 
ever, the United States is not a member of the Transit Organiz. 
tion” and therefore does not participate in framing the gener 
policies which affect international commerce. The Advisory anj 
Technical Committee of the Organization carries on this wor 
between the periods of the General Conferences, and deals with 
many urgent and important questions, bearing in mind, of cours, 
the policies outlined by the General Conferences and by th 
Council. 

There are numerous Committees, largely of a technical charae. 
ter, and composed of experts chosen for their accomplishments and 
ability rather than for national reasons. As is the case with many 
other divisions of the League’s work, Americans may be found 
in both official and unofficial capacities on these expert committees, 
although they are not able to participate fully in the central, gov. 
erning organization. Such is the case with the question of tonnage 
measurement, in maritime navigation. Although many countries 
have already adopted a uniform system, discrimination still arises 
in ports due to the fact that the measurements of ships, identical 
in every other respect, differ. Therefore, in 1927 a Committee of 
Experts was appointed by the Advisory and Technical Committe, 
and Mr. Skentelbery of the United States Shipping Board becam 
a member. 

A second, and highly valuable piece of work has been don 
by a Committee of Experts, and by Walter D. Hines, formerly 
General Director of Transport in the United States. The Rhine 
and Danube Rivers, being of the greatest importance to the com 
merce of Europe, it was felt that some investigation of condition 
on these rivers would do much to improve the situation. Mr 
Hines’ reports led to the establishment of a Committee of Experts 
to study the whole question of the railways and waterways of the 
two rivers, and has led to important recommendations for th 
regulation of this traffic.” 

% Records of the Conference, C.558.M.200.1927. VIII (1927. VIL. 15). 

A country may belong to the Transit Organization and not to the League 


™% For reports, see C.444.M.164.1925.VIII. (Rhine); C.444(a).M.164(a).19% 


VIII. (Danube). 
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United States Government officials participated also in the 
Technical Committee for the Unification of Transport Statistics, 
but the Government failed to send delegates to a conference deal- 
ing with the question of passport formalities. The Second Confer- 
ence on this subject was held in May, 1926, and an invitation was 
extended to the United States to send delegates. The Secretary 
of State replied on January 21 that “should the Government of 
the United States desire to be represented at the Conference, 
timely notification would be sent to the Secretary-General.’™ In 
accordance with the recommendations of this Conference, the 
Secretary-General wrote on April 20, 1928, to the various govern- 
ments with respect to action taken in regard to passports, but no 
reply was received from the United States.” 

In three of the present undertakings of the Communications 
and Transit Organization, the United States Government is actively 
participating, namely, the buoyage and lighting of coasts, aerial 
coordination, and the reform of the calendar.” In 1924 the League 
set up a Sub-Committee on Buoyage and Lighting of Coasts, in 
an attempt to bring about some uniformity of lighting signals, a 
question which had been considered as long ago as 1889 in Wash- 
ington and in St. Petersburg in 1912. Great difficulty was expe- 
rienced at first when Great Britain and the United States refused 
to participate, but, nevertheless, the Committee continued its in- 
vestigations. In 1927 George R. Putnam, United States Commis- 
sioner of Lighthouses, became interested in the League’s work. 
And shortly thereafter the United States Government invited 
a group of Europeans to inspect the American lighthouse system, 
and in January, 1929, the Government was represented at a meeting 
of experts held in Genoa. The work of the Committee of Experts, 
and the report of the experts who visited America, were used as 
the basis for a General Conference on Buoyage and Lighting of 
Coasts, held in Lisbon from October 6-23, 1930. The United 
States accepted the invitation to attend the Conference and Mr. 
Putnam was appointed as a delegate. The chief technical difficulty 
arose over the position of red buoys and red lights in the lateral 
buoyage system. The British Government, which had not partici- 


League of Nations and the United States, 1920-1927, Geneva, p. 47. 
*C.133.M.48.1929.VIII. (Reports from Governments.) 
“Geneva Research-Information Committee, Vol. II, No. 1, January 1931, p. 17- 
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pated in the preparatory work, found it impossible to agree with 
the United States, and the Conference adjourned to give these 
two countries an opportunity to reconcile their differences.” 

In 1930 an experts committee on aerial coordination was set 
to make a study of existing efforts “for the stimulation of ney 
activities from the viewpoint of economic extension, legal dey 
ment and the avoidance of military danger.” The United State 
accepted the invitation to attend this meeting, and Mr. James W, 
Riddleberger followed the proceedings in the place of Mr. Johg 
Jay Ide, Technical Assistant in Europe of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, who had been appointed and was 
unable to attend. The purpose of the Committee is to bring about 
closer international cooperation, increased efficiency, and the 
further development of international air law. As Colonel Lind 
bergh said, in his cable message to the Committee, “aviation does 
not concern one nation alone. Its ultimate value lies in bringing 
the various countries of the earth into closer contact. It is not 
possible to develop air transport and communication in its broadest 
aspect without the cooperation of the entire world.’™ 

The Fourth General Conference on Communications and Tran- 
sit will have on its agenda the examination of the expediency 
from an economic and social standpoint (a) of fixing movable 
feasts and (b) of simplifying the Gregorian calendar. This sub 
ject is the result of inquiry by a special committee, meeting first in 
1924, with Mr. Willis H. Booth, President of the International 
Chamber of Commerce as the American member. Since then, 
the Committee has issued a complete report on the situation in 
various countries, and has secured data from governments, reéli- 
gious and private bodies with regard to the reform of the calem 
dar.” In conducting its investigations looking toward the reform 
and simplification of the present calendar system, the League has 
had the cooperation of an excellent national Committee of Inquiry 


8 See General Report and Proposals of the Technical Committee for Buoyage ond 
Lighting of Coasts. C.59.M.34.1929. VIII.( (1929. .VIIL.1 

Also: Records of the Conference C.163.M.58.1931. Ill. (1931. noe 1). 

For Mr. Putnam’s explanation of the American system, see p. 

Also: Report on the Work of the League since the last session F the Assembly, 
A.6.1931.(1931.3). Pp. 104-105. 

% Geneva Research-Information Committee, Vol. II, No. 1. Cited, pp. 17-18. 

See also 4th C.G.C.T. (1931.VIIL.12.I1). Preparatory Documents for 
Fourth General Conference on Communications and Transit. 

*® Report in League Document A.33.1926.VIII. For summary of agenda for 
Fourth  Ganedel Conference, see 1931. VIII.12.1. 
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in the United States, has received prompt and complete informa- 
tion from government sources, and has had the help of Dr. C. F. 
Marvin of the United States Weather Bureau, as a member of the 
Preparatory Committee for the General Conference. The major- 
ity of opinion in the groups consulted in the United States seems 
to favor the establishment of a perpetual calendar, while the prin- 
cipal opposition comes from religious bodies such as the Jews, 
the Roman Catholics, and a number of other denominations.” 

The recommendations of the American National Committee 
which were forwarded to the Secretary-General are as follows :” 

In view of the foregoing and owing to the early approach 
of the year 1933 (when January 1 falls on Sunday), the most 
convenient year until 1939 for putting a new calendar into 
effect, the Committee expresses the hope that an International 
Conference will soon be assembled, and that this Government 
will in the near future indicate to the nations of the world 
its willingness to participate in such a conference. 

Although our Committee finds that opinion in this country 
relative to the best plan of calendar change to adopt prepon- 
derantly favors the 13-months fixed calendar (described in this 
report), it does not recommend that representatives of the 
United States Government should enter an International Con- 
ference committed to this plan or any other. It believes that 
international discussion of the question should be approached 
with an open mind and with due regard to the opinion of all 
religious bodies in so far as they may be concerned, as well as 
to divergent opinions based on practical considerations. From 
such discussion a satisfactory plan of simplification ought 
reasonably to emerge, designed to serve as a universal 
calendar. 


It will be seen that the United States has participated in a num- 
ber of varied activities of the Communications and Transit Or- 
ganization, including two of the General Conferences, Technical 
Committees on Air Transport, statistics, calendar reform, and 
buoyage and lighting of coasts. In the broad, general work of the 
organization, the United States is not represented either officially 
or unofficially, but American representation on technical commit- 
tees has increased during recent years, and has apparently proved 
to be of mutual benefit both to the League and to the United States. 

"League Document 1931.VIII.12.1. p. 14. 

“Department of State Press ee August 14, 1929. 


For meeting of Committee, see Information Section Communiqué, No. 5122. 
June 16, 1931. League of Nations. 
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DISARMAMENT 


The aim of the League of Nations, as expressed in the pre 
amble to the Covenant, is twofold, namely, “to promote inter. 
national cooperation” and “to achieve international peace and ™ 
curity.” All of the League’s activities tend to promote inte, 
national cooperation. Whether the work be in the social, i 
or financial field, it is certain that this ideal of the League i 
thereby advanced. Increasing emphasis is also being laid on th 
machinery for the pacific settlement of international disputes, an 
on agreements for the limitation and reduction of armament 
Only by the perfection of such machinery and such agreemeny 
can the League fulfill the second task assigned to it, the achiey. 
ment of international peace and security. 

In the period from 1920-1926, two parallel efforts to reduce th 
world’s armaments may be noted. In one group are the several dis 
armament ventures, organized under the aegis of the United State, 
In the other group are the Conferences called under the Leagues 
auspices, the League’s organization for peace and disarmament. At 
first these two forces moved in parallel, but separate paths. Sing 
1926 the two have tended to converge until they are now closely 
interwoven. 

The year 1921 found the world engaged in a naval armaments 
race, which caused the greatest uneasiness and tension in the capi. 
tals of Europe, America, and Japan. In order to call a haltt 
these naval building programs, the United States Government sum 
moned the Washington Conference on the Limitation of Arm 
ments in 1922, a Conference wholly outside the League’s organim 
tion and largely under the auspices of the United States. Th 
resulting Washington Treaty between the United States, the Brit 
ish Empire, France, Italy, and Japan is without doubt a mileston 
in the history of pacific diplomacy. The direct result of the Treaty 
was to establish a battleship “holiday,” a period of ten years dur- 
ing which the Parties would confine their naval building programs 
within certain limits. The number and tonnage of capital ships wa 
fixed at a ratio of 5-5-3, and the United States, Great Britain, ani 
Japan were all required to scrap a number of vessels in order 
conform to the Treaty ratio. Definite ratios for France and Itay 
were also evolved. The Washington Treaty did not apply to air 
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iliary craft, such as cruisers, destroyers and submarines, but it did 
effect a substantial reduction in capital ship tonnage and a limita- 
tion upon airplane carriers. Subsequent disarmament bodies have 
accepted the Washington Treaty as a standard, and have agreed 
that its principles shall eventually be expanded to other forms of 


armament.” 
Meanwhile, the League of Nations, in conformity with the provi- 


sions of the Covenant, was proceeding to organize its disarmament 
work, not in conflict with the United States’ disarmament efforts, 
but wholly without official support from that country. Article 8 
of the Covenant establishes the principle that “the members of 
the League recognize that the maintenance of peace requires the 
reduction of national armaments to the lowest point consistent 
with national safety and the enforcement by common action of 
international obligation.” Further paragraphs of Article 8 em- 
power the Council to formulate plans for the reduction of arma- 
ments, to see that limits fixed by common action are not exceeded 
by governments, to devise methods for the control of the manu- 
facture of armaments, to see that full publicity should be given 
with regard to the armaments of Member States, and to supervise 
the traffic in arms. 

Article 9 provides that a Permanent Commission should be con- 
stituted “to advise the Council on the execution of Articles 1 and 
8, on military, naval, and air questions generally.” In accordance 
with this article, the Permanent Advisory Committee and the Tem- 
porary Mixed Commission were organized in 1920 and 1921." 
Although beginning with a discussion of the technical questions 
involved, the Council soon realized that disarmament could not be 
considered alone, since it was part of the whole problem of 
international organization and international security. 


"See Official Documentation of Conference on the Limitation of Armament, 
Washington, D. C., 1921. Government Printing Office, 1922. 

Also; James Brown Scott, “Conference on the Limitation of Armament Prob- 
lems of the Pacific,” in American Journal of International Law, Washington, D. C., 
1921. Vol. 15, pp. 503-510. 

Yamato Ichihashi, The Washington Conference and After, Stanford, California. 
University Press, 1928. 

_ International Conciliation No. 169, “The Washington Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armaments,” and No. 172, “The Washington Conference on the Limitation 
of Armaments, Part II, Treaties and Resolutions.” 

Benjamin H. Williams, The United States and Disarmament, MacGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1931. 

“Ten Years of World Coopereson. League of Nations, 1930. Chap. II. 

Disarmament, Salvador de Madariaga, Coward-McCann, New York. 

The League of Nations, the Reduction of Armaments, and the Organisation of 
Peace, League of Nations, Information Section, 1923. 
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Proceeding on the theory that security must first be assured 
before attempting further technical disarmament agreements, the 
Assembly, Council, and special committees devoted much time and 
attention to the study of plans for arbitration and mutual guaran. 
tee. Two opposing principles became evident during the early 
debates, and still remain to baffle the technical experts. One view 
was admirably expounded in Geneva by Lord Robert Cecil who 
maintained that security must be reached by means of universgl 
agreements. The other view was expressed by the French dele 
gate, M. de Jouvenel, who placed greater faith in regional, special 
agreements of guarantee. 

By 1923 the Temporary Mixed Commission had produced 4 
Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, designed to provide an ade 
quate guarantee to all States victims of aggression, and harmoniz 
ing to a certain extent the above principles.” The Treaty was not 
accepted by a sufficient number of States to put it into force, Great 
Britain in particular maintaining that it did not contain an ade 
quate definition of aggression. In 1924 the Geneva Protocol fol 
lowed, which added arbitration as the third link in the formula for 
the prevention of war. Certain terms of this Protocol were based 
upon a report which had been presented by a group of American 
experts, and had been considered by the Council at its meeting in 
June 1924.” 

Although the Protocol was approved by the Fifth Assembly, it 
was not ratified by the Member States. The chief opposition came 
from the Conservative Government of Great Britain whose att- 
tude was fully set forth in a statement before the March session 
of the Council in 1925. His Majesty’s Government was unwilling 
to agree to compulsory arbitration or to support an instrument com 


% For text of Treaty, see League Document. C.687.M.288.1930.1X. 
% See Official Journal, July 1924, p. 914. 
The American group consisted of: 
General Tasker H. Bliss, U. S. Army, Retired 
Dr. Isaiah Bowman, Director American Geographical Society, New York 
Prof. Joseph P. Chamberlain, Columbia University 
Prof. John Bates Clark, Columbia University : 
Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Director Institute for International Education 
General James G. Harbord, U. S. Army, Washington 
Frederick P. —_ former Third Assistant Secretary of War, New York 
David Hunter Miller, lawyer, New York 

Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, President Carnegie Foundation, New York 

Prof. James T. Shotwell, Columbia University 

For anaylsis of the American plan, see International Conciliation, No. 201, by 
James T. Shotwell; for analysis of the Geneva Protocol of 1924, see Interna 


Conciliation, No. 205, by James T. Shotwell. 
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taining such an automatic system of sanctions, and tending to 
preserve the European status quo. Furthermore, the determination 
of the aggressor, particularly the “case of aggressors who are out- 
side the League” proved one of the chief objections on the part 
of the British Government. As the British delegate explained, an 
elaborate system of sanctions would prove futile, since “the League 
of Nations, in its present shape, is not the League designed by the 
framers of the Covenant.” They never supposed that the United 
States would not be a member of the League. Since the Protocol 
contemplated unified action against an aggressor, the incomplete- 
ness of the League would in itself tend to nullify the provisions of 
the Protocol. Long debates followed the British delegate’s state- 
ment, and the failure of the Protocol may be attributed in part to 
the lack of universal support for the principles underlying the 
League itself. As the delegate from Brazil remarked, “We are not 
forgetting what is most essential, the establishment with or without 
complementary regional treaties, of a treaty of mutual assistance 
and guarantee between all nations. This is a condition vital for 
disarmament. It is . . . not enough that this assistance and guar- 
antee should be based on entirely continental assistance. They 
must be based on a world-wide organization, for the right to secur- 
ity... is the sacred right of all peoples of the earth.”” 

The Geneva Protocol was the most notable attempt to solve the 
disarmament question indirectly, that is, by the establishment of a 
system of arbitration and security, as a preliminary step toward 
the direct limitation of armaments. The impetus given to the 
League by the Protocol was not wholly lost, even in defeat, and 
the League continued its efforts. The next year saw the com- 
pletion of the Locarno Agreements which contained some of the 
terms and much of the spirit of the Protocol, and which prepared 
the way for Germany’s entry into the League. As a climax in the 
movement for the organization of peace came the Pact of Paris 
in 1928, largely due to the intiative of leaders in the United States 
and France. 

This series of agreements illustrates the backward and forward 
swing of a decade of disarmament work; direct limitation of arma- 
ments in the Washington Treaty, the result especially of American 


"See Official Journal, April, 1925, pp. 446-450. 
% Ibid., p. 456. 
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initiative; indirect limitation through the suggested Treaty fg 
Mutual Assistance and the Protocol; the result of the 
activity; and the Locarno Treaties and the Pact of Paris supple. 
menting the League’s work. 

Since the Protocol failed to come into force, the Council decided 
to try again the direct method, and in 1926 set up a Pre 
Commission for a Disarmament Conference. This Commissigg 
consisted of representatives of States Members of the 
other members of the League, and three non-Member States, the 
United States, Turkey, and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
(since 1927). The Preparatory Commission is, therefore, the firs 
permanent League body upon which the United States was repre. 
sented for disarmament work, since the United States had declined 
all the earlier invitations extended by the First Assembly to par 
ticipate in its deliberations.” With the United States a member of 
this Commission, the period of parallel, independent efforts came 
to an end and the United States became definitely connected with 
certain aspects of the League’s disarmament program. 

At the first session of the Commission, meeting in Geneva from 
May 18-26, 1926, Mr. Hugh Gibson as an official delegate of the 
American Government pointed out the principles underlying the 
United States’ attitude toward disarmament ;* first, the establish 
ment of regional rather than universal agreements; second, limita. 
tion of naval construction along lines laid down by the Washington 
Conference; third, limitation by direct methods of various forms 
of armaments without waiting for the establishment of security 
(the indirect method). 

The American delegates found it necessary at this session 
to establish some method of procedure, because of the United 
States Government’s abstention from the League. Mr. Gibson ex 
plained that, in view of the fact that his Government was nota 
member of the League, “it would necessarily abstain from partice 
pating in any report to the Council of the League, although it 
would not object if any other members of the Preparatory Com 
mission individually or collectively should care to do so.’ 

At this time, the United States discovered that the Permanent 


%® The United States and the League, 1920-1927, World Peace Foundation, p. 
ao of First Session of Preparatory Commission. C.425.M.158.1 


pp. 16, 
a Tid 'p. 73. 
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Advisory Commission and the Joint Commission were too closely 
bound up with the League organization to enable its government to 
work harmoniously with them, and their names were, therefore, 
changed to Sub-Commission A and Sub-Commission B.* 

Ever since the establishment of the Preparatory Commission 
the League’s efforts have been concentrated on a World Dis- 


‘armament Conference, now called for 1932. The Preparatory 


Commission with its Sub-Commissions; the Committee on Arbitra- 
tion and Security, formed in 1927 as the result of a resolution of 
the Eighth Assembly ;* the Council and the Assembly, which have 
never ceased to devote much of their time to the question of the 
limitation of armaments ;—all of these organs of the League have 
been utilized in the effort to make the 1932 Conference truly a 
conference for disarmament. The United States has been repre- 
sented by official delegates at all six sessions of the Preparatory 
Commission, at meetings of Sub-Commission A and Sub-Commis- 
sion B, in 1926 and 1927, and has kept in close touch with plans 
for the World Disarmament Conference. 

Meanwhile, indirect methods are still being considered, and the 
work of the Committee on Arbitration and Security and other 
Council committees has resulted in the General Act for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes (1928), a General Convention 
to strengthen the means of preventing war (1930), and a Draft 
Convention for financial assistance to States threatened with ag- 
gression (1930). In this phase of the League’s work, the United 
States has had no share. Some correspondence was carried on 
with the United States Government in connection with the Gener- 
al Act, and a copy of the Act was sent to the United States on 
November 12, 1928, through the American Legation at Berne. Its 
receipt was acknowledged on December 10, 1928. The United States 
sent no delegates to the Committee on Arbitration and Security ap- 
pointed by the Eighth Assembly, the reasons being given in a tele- 
gram to the American Minister at Berne, November 15, 1927. In 
this message the American Minister was authorized to inform the 
Preparatory Commission that the Four Power Pact of 1927 was 
considered adequate for security in its special field, that the 
United States maintains a traditional policy of non-interference 


“Salvador de Madariaga: Disarmament, p. 155. 
“Minutes of Eighth Assembly, p. 178. 
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in European affairs, and is not a Member of the League of 
tions. In view of these circumstances, the Government did jy 
consider it possible to cooperate in the preparation of the Genenj 
Act by appointing delegates to serve on the Committee of An 
tration and Security. Neither have any steps been taken to pro. 
vide for subsequent accession. The United States is, of course 
a party to many arbitration and conciliation agreements, but » 
date, the government is not bound by the special League agre. 
ments and sanctions, of which the General Act is an example, 

In noting the partial cooperation of the United States in i 
program of the League, it should not be forgotten that the Unity 
States has participated in two disarmament conferences calle 
outside the League’s auspices, in addition to the Washington Cop. 
ference of 1922. In 1927 President Coolidge urged the five prin. 
cipal naval powers to meet in Geneva to consider an extension of 
the principles of the Washington Conference to cruisers, destroy. 
ers, and submarines. Although called as an independent Confer. 
ence, it was held in the League Building, made use of much techni. 
cal information gathered by the League, and exercised a profound 
effect on subsequent League policy. France and Italy declined tp 
attend, and so Great Britain, Japan, and the United States con 
ducted their discussions together. Preparation in advance of the 
Conference was inadequate, and serious disagreement arose during 
the meetings, the American and British delegates failing to agre 
on methods for limiting cruisers. The “Coolidge Conference” was, 
therefore, a failure, and its pessimistic shadow was felt for many 
months in the meetings of the Preparatory Commission and in th 
halls of the League. 

In April, 1929, however, Ambassador Gibson infused new life 
into the Preparatory Commission with his proposal that the Naval 
Powers once more make an effort to come to some agreement” 
The result of his suggestion was the London Naval Conference it 
1930 attended by delegates from Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan, and the United States. The London Naval Treaty® contain 
the following provisions: limitation of cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines for Great Britain, United States, and Japam; 


“ Preparatory Commission, Minutes, Sixth Session. Part I, 1929, PP. 56-58. 


See The London Naval Conference, Foreign Policy Association Reports, Vol 


VI. No. 6, May 28, 1930. 
[ 30] 
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a compromise on the limitation of cruisers, allowing for the in-, 
crease in one of these categories by one of the three Powers, under 
certain circumstances (the so-called “escalator clause”) ; an accept- 
ance by all five Powers of the principle of limitation by categories 
as opposed to limitation by total tonnage; an extension of the 
capital ship “holiday,” under which the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan agree to scrap or dispose of a stated number 
of battleships; a re-definition of aircraft carriers; a humanitarian 
agreement, with regard to the rules of international law applied 
to submarines. There is some doubt as to whether the London 
Treaty actually accomplished what it purported to do, namely, to 
reduce naval competition. That it did stabilize naval building for 
a limited period is evident. Furthermore, the Treaty has demon- 
strated that all types of naval vessels can be made the subject of 
an international agreement, which is the first step toward the 
establishment of world-wide disarmament treaties. 

The Sixth Session of the Preparatory Commission had ad- 
journed in May, 1929, as it could accomplish no further work until 
the Naval Powers had reached some satisfactory agreement. The 
London Naval Conference having successfully disposed of the most 
pressing questions, the Preparatory Commission resumed its labors 
in 1930, and succeeded in framing a Draft Convention for the 
World Disarmament Conference, called for February 2, 1932." 

The position of the United States with regard to the questions 
considered in the Convention was freely expressed at the Commis- 
sion meetings by Mr. Wilson or Mr. Gibson, each of whom attended 
a majority of the sessions. Originally the United States favored 
the inclusion of trained reserves, but after long debates in which 
the French argued to exclude trained reserves, the United States 
delegates conceded the point, and the French view is reflected in 
the proposed Convention.” 

The Convention also contains provisions covering land, naval, 
and air armaments. The United States has steadily approved the 
principle of direct limitation, and so its opposition to indirect 
limitation by budgetary control was not unexpected. Three reasons 


“Text of Draft Convention, C.687.M.288.1930.1IX. (1930.TX.8). 
See also “The Draft Treaty for the World Disarmament Conference,” Vol. VI., 
No 25, February 18, 1931. Foreign Policy Association Information Service. 
Minutes, Sixth Session, Preparatory Commission, pp. 114 ff. See Articles 
1-9 of Convention. 
[31] 
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were advanced for this opposition: expenditures in different couq. 
tries could not be compared on the same basis due to varying mij. 
tary and financial systems; the cost of production varies in differen, 
countries ; limitation of armaments should be reached direc 


was also suggested that for constitutional reasons it might be 


difficult for the United States to subscribe to the principle of budge. 
tary limitation. The accepted view of budgetary limitation dog 
not contemplate the type of comparison upon which the Unite 
States objections were based. Instead, it is based on a comparison 
between a country’s expenditures in one period, and the samy 
country’s expenditures in succeeding periods. At the meeting m 
November 11, 1930, Mr. Gibson agreed to accept a program of 
direct limitation on behalf of the United States and budgetary lim 
itation for other countries. The principle of budgetary limitation 
is included in Article 10 of the Draft Convention and in thre 
tables dealing with naval limitation, while another whole section 
of the Convention is devoted to budgetary limitation for all forces, 
personnel and maintenance. The United States at first was th 
only country which unconditionally rejected the budgetary prin 
ciple.“ Consequently the attitude of this country at the 1932 Con 
ference will be of the greatest importance, since subsequent 
discussions on budgetary limitation have led to the belief tha 
both the United States and other Powers are modifying ther 
views on the subject. 

An important section of the Convention (Part VI) makes prov 
sion for a Permanent Disarmament Commission to (1) follow th 
application of the Disarmament Treaty; (2) centralize information 
on disarmament; (3) make an annual report to the Council ani 
parties to the Convention. When the Commission was first pt 
posed, the United States objected to “any attempt to control, direc, 
investigate, or inquire” within the territory of any Party.”” The 
United States, however, raised no objection to Part VI of the 
Convention as finally drafted. 

From this survey it will be seen that the United States ha 
participated in practically all of the disarmament work of th 
League since 1926, this collaboration consisting chiefly in member 


#8 Minutes, Sixth Session, Preparatory Commission, pp. 71-72. 
State Department Press Release, November 12, 1930. 
® Minutes, Third Session, p. 274 ff. 
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ship on the Preparatory Commission. In the related fields of 
arbitration and security there has been virtually no cooperation, 
since the United States has had no share in the work of the Com- 
mittee on Arbitration and Security, the Assembly or the Council. 
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"ht On the other hand, the United States has been largely responsible 
Fs for the three Naval Conferences of 1921, 1927 and 1930. Except 
dge. for Siam, Finland, and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 
docs the United States was the first country to accept the invitation to 
uted the Disarmament Conference of 1932, and was the first country 
1800 | to submit detailed figures with regard to armaments and arma- 
ame | sents expenditures." These figures were transmitted with the 






request that full and immediate distribution and publicity be given 
to them. 

Of great significance also is President Hoover’s reference to the 
Disarmament Conference in his proposal for a debt moratorium. 
In this connection he said: “While this action has no bearing on 
the Conference for the limitation of land armaments to be held 
next February, inasmuch as the burden of competitive armaments 
has contributed to bring about this depression, we trust that by this 
evidence of our desire to assist, we shall have constituted the good 
will which is so necessary to a solution of this problem.’”” 
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In addition to the general questions relating to disarmament, 
there are two specialized ways in which an attempt is being made 
to control the further increase in the world’s armaments. One is 
through the international supervision of the international trade 
in arms; the other is through the supervision of the private manu- 
facture of arms. 












"New York Times, June 16, 1931; League of Nations, Information Section 
Communiqué 5202, July 10, 1931. 

"Quoted in: The League of Nations in Review. Geneva Research-Information 
Committee, Vol. III. o. 6, July 1, 1931. Since this document was prepared, 
Mr. Hugh R. Wilson, American Minister to Switzerland, has represented the 
United States Government at a meeting of the Third Committee of the Assembly. 

September 21, 1931, he participated in the debates of the Committee, on the 
armaments truce resolution proposed by the delegations of Denmark, The Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. Mr. Wilson then forwarded the text 
of the armaments truce report and resolution to Secretary Stimson, who announced 
that he would answer them by November 1, as sequen’, (New York Times, Oct. 
1, 1931). For texts of notes with regard to Mr. Wilson’s attendance at the 
Committee, see State Department Press Releases, September 26, 1931. 

This is the second time that the United States has been represented in one of 
the Assembly Committees. 
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The first of these questions was the subject of a special conyey. 
tion signed at St. Germain on September 10, 1919, by which the 
Powers agreed to cooperate in the effort to suppress the traffic 
in certain so-called “backward” countries, and to extend control 
of the traffic throughout the world. 

The Treaty became the immediate subject of League 
for the League Members agree, by the Covenant, not only to redugs 
their armaments to the lowest point consistent with national safety, 
but also to exercise a supervision over the trade in arms, and tp 
exchange information as to the scale of their armaments. In yiey 
of these articles, the Council of the League undertook at once fp 
secure ratifications of, and support for, the Convention of § 
Germain. It decided to postpone establishment of the Central 
Information Office provided for in the Convention in order to make 
every attempt to secure ratifications. Meanwhile, the Temporary 
Mixed Commission was charged with the task of studying the 
further reduction of armaments, and of drawing up plans for the 
control of the private manufacture of and trade in arms. 

This occupied the period from 1920 until July 20, 1922. On that 
date the Temporary Mixed Commission notified the Council that? 
could not recommend an arms treaty, or a redraft of the St. Ger 
main Convention without knowing the attitude of the United 
States.” In the meantime, on November 21, 1921, the Council had 
addressed a letter to the United States, asking the opinion of that 
government on the St. Germain Convention. There was no reply 
until July 28, 1922, when Mr. Hughes, Secretary of State, at 
dressed a reply to Geneva. Without giving any reasons, he stated 
that the United States was unable to ratify the Convention. 

In view of this attitude of the United States, the League policy 
was entirely changed, and the Temporary Mixed Commission de 
cided to revise the Convention of St. Germain. Although th 

Third Assembly wanted a revised treaty which would cover also 
the manufacture of arms, the Council rejected this and sought 
technical advice from both the Temporary Mixed Commission and 
the Preparatory Commission. The chief difficulty, however, was 
the fact that the United States had not signified the basis of its 


58 Oficial Journal, 1922. Vol. III, No. 8, pp. 979, * 7 
International Conciliation, No. 251, June 1929, “The Embargo Resolutions ani 
Neutrality,” by Joseph P. Chamberlain; pp. 271-276. 
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objections to the St. Germain Convention. On May 1, 1923, the 
Council sent a letter to the United States, requesting this informa- 
tion, and the Committee suspended all work on a new draft until 


- an answer should be received. 


Mr. Hughes’ letter of September 12, 1923, contains the reasons 
for the United States’ objection to the St. Germain Convention.” 
The arguments advanced were: (a) the United States is opposed 
toa system of control of the trade in arms, particularly when the 
system allows the High Contracting Parties to supply each other 
with arms to any extent they see fit; (b) the Convention prohibits 
the sale of arms to countries which are not Parties to the agree- 
ment. This might prevent shipments from the United States to 
Latin-American countries, in case they failed to ratify the Con- 
yention; (c) the Convention, in order to become operative, would 
call for the enactment of legislation imposing penalties on private 
arms-producing concerns, “This government,” said Mr. Hughes, 
“ig not in a position to obtain the enactment of such legislation” ; 
(d) “Finally, it may be observed that the provisions of the Con- 
vention relating to the League of Nations are so intertwined with 
the whole Convention as to make it impracticable for this Govern- 
ment to ratify, in view of the fact that it is not a Member of the 
League of Nations.” 

Knowing that the United States would never ratify the St. 
Germain Convention in any form, the Temporary Mixed Commis-, 
sion, authorized by the Council, undertook the preparation of sev- 
eral tentative drafts for a new convention. The President of the 
Council, in a communication dated December 14, 1923, invited the 
United States to send a delegate to sit with the Temporary Mixed 
Commission while the new drafts were being prepared. This com- 
munication “recalled that, unfortunately, the Government of the 
United States had found itself unable to ratify the Convention, 
thereby putting an end to all hopes of ratification by the chief 
manufacturing powers. . . . The Assembly, while noting the objec- 
tions which the Government of the United States raised in con- 


4 Ottlik, Annuaire, 1920-1927, pp. 285-286. 

® Quoted in A.J.I.L., Vol. 20, Jan. 1926, p. 152. 

Also International Conciliation, No. 251, p. 272. For further exposition of Mr. 
Hughes’ policy see his speech of Oct. 23, 1924, in Baltimore, quoted in American 
Secretaries of State, Vol. X, pp. 458-459. In conclusion he says, “Instead of 
criticizing our action, the leading officers of the League expressed their appreciation 
of our cooperation.” 
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nection with the Convention of St. Germain was, however, eon. Bis 
fronted with the fact that no proposals were made therein for a Confe 
solution of the problem on a fresh basis.”"” Joseph C. Grew, Unite official 
States Minister to Switzerland, arrived in Geneva as an unofficial toa, 2 
observer on the Temporary Mixed Commission, to receive infor. Repre 
mation regarding the Draft Convention on traffic in arms, Mp of the 
Grew’s arrival was particularly significant as it marked a new step Navy 
in United States cooperation with the League, and coincided with Easter 
the date of Woodrow Wilson’s death. This was an event which L. H. 
bi caused genuine grief in League circles, and served as a challenge | “° 
i, to carry on the work which he had started at Versailles. gate 


During the early part of 1924, the Temporary Mixed Commission 
examined various plans, and by September had a plan ready to regard 
submit to the Fifth Assembly. The Assembly next invited the 


United States to send a delegate to sit with its Third Committee Ament 

to consider the draft, but the reply of the United States was a5 perts 

follows: “The reasons ... were contained in a telegram dated Johns 

August 28, 1924, from the Department of State to the American Natiot 

Minister at Berne instructing him to inform the Secretary-General have b 

of the League that the American views having been fully explained me 

at the meetings of the Temporary Mixed Commission and of its re 80 
sub-committee, it was not seen how any useful purpose would be @ An 

served by having a representative present at the meetings of the wre 

Third Committee of the Assembly to discuss the draft convention et 

for the control of the arms traffic.” The reply of the United States wm. 2 
Government to the League goes on, however, to state that: oor 

It is observed from the invitation that the Third Committee referre 

would be disposed to recommend that the draft of convention | report 
be used for basis of consideration at a proposed international at Ber 
conference provided that the United States is prepared to bt a 


participate in such a conference. 
As the Government of the United States, as is well known, Confer 


is in cordial sympathy with efforts suitably to restrict traffic In : 
in arms and munitions of war, it will be glad to cooperate in 1930,” 
the formulation of a plan which would warrant the belief that of Sta 


necessary legislation would be obtained to give it effect. 


To this end, the United States would be disposed to give to the 
favorable consideration to an invitation to participate in an "Ten 
appropriate international Conference of Powers for the pur- oon 
pose of negotiating and concluding such a Convention. ® Min 


% Official Journal, 1924, pp. 1609-1610. 
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Plans were, therefore, pushed forward, and an international 
Conference was held in Geneva from May 4 to June 17, 1925. The 
oficial United States delegates were :” The Hon. Theodore E. Bur- 
ton, member of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives, Chairman; The Hon. Hugh S. Gibson, Minister 
of the United States to Switzerland; Rear Admiral A. T. Long, 
Navy Department; Allen W. Dulles, Chief of the Division of Near 
Eastern Affairs, Department of State; Brigadier-General Calden 
L. H. Ruggles, Assistant Chief of Ordinance. In addition, there 
were four technical advisers. 

Three agreements resulted from the Conference;” the Conven- 
tion on the Supervision of the Traffic in Arms, the Declaration 
regarding Territory of Ifni, and a Protocol Prohibiting the Use of 
Poison Gas. The Poison Gas Protocol was largely the work of 
Americans, and had been prepared by a League Committee of Ex- 
perts with the collaboration of three Americans, Dr. Welch of 
Johns Hopkins, Dr. Cannon of Harvard, and Dr. Zanetti of the 
National Research Council. The Protocol undoubtedly would never 
have been accepted by the Conference had the American delegates 
not insisted that it be included as one of the documents for signa- 
ture and ratification along with the main Convention on the Traffic 
in Arms. 

On June 17, 1925, the United States signed the Convention on 
Trafic in Arms and the Poison Gas Protocol, but not the Declara- 
tion Regarding Ifni. On January 12, 1926, President Coolidge 
transmitted the two Protocols to the Senate. No covering letter 
was sent and no public statement was made. The documents were 
referred to the Foreign Relations Committee, which has made no 
report on the subject. On June 23, 1925, the American Minister 
at Berne was authorized by the Department of State to pay $2,700 
as the American share of the extraordinary expenses of the 
Conference. : 

In accordance with the Assembly’s resolution of October 3, 
1930,” the Secretary-General addressed a note to the Department 
of State of the United States, requesting information with regard 
to the intention of the United States Government in the matter 


"Ten Years of World Cooperation, pp. 113-120. 

Minutes of Conference, A. 13. 1925. IX p. 95. 

®See Minutes, Supra. 

® Minutes of the Eleventh Assembly, October 3, 1930, p. 215. 
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of the ratification of certain Conventions. Under date of Apgi ance 2 
16, 1931, the Department of State replied that no action had beg 192) 
taken by the Senate on the Protocols in question, and the Secretary. the U: 
General was further informed that “the Government of the United phases 
States will continue to give consideration to the two Convention citizer 
and the Protocol concerning which the Secretary-General made ip. civil 2 
quiry, with a view to reaching in due course a decision concerning sessiot 


the ratification of each of them.” Confe1 
Private Manufacture of Arms - | 


In 1924 the Temporary Mixed Commission presented to the | and by 
Council a Draft Convention on the International Supervision of | Final) 
the Private Manufacture of Arms, as the first step toward the | 83,743 
fulfillment of Article 8 of the Covenant. Divergent opinions te | the ex) 
garding control appeared in the Council, however, and in 1926 the | ment « 
question was referred to a special Council Committee. Compl 

The United States was officially represented in 1927 and 1928 by | no sha 
Mr. Gibson, Mr. Marriner and Mr. Wilson, and since the question | League 
of the private manufacture of arms was discussed also at the | Counci 
special Conference on Traffic in Arms, the United States delegates | tory C 
have been in constant touch with the League’s work. Little prog- | place ir 
ress has been made toward the completion of this Convention | nor in’ 
since it has seemed impossible to establish any control over the | ganizat 
private manufactuer of arms, until a general disarmament agree | il, the 
ment should first be elaborated and until the Convention for th | commit 
Traffic in Arms should come into force. In fact, at the Sixty-Third 
Session of the Council in May, 1931, a resolution was passed to 
the effect that certain questions regarding the publicity of materials Unite 
of war should be settled by the 1932 Disarmament Conference | as its p 
after which a further attempt would be made to complete the} im influ 
Convention on private manufacture.” 1921 fe 

It will be seen that in the disarmament work of the League the | capacit) 
United States has probably been more completely represented than | Commit 
in any other one field of League activity. Beginning with attend | confere 


For Draft Convention of Temporary Mixed Commission, see Official Journil, the Lez 

Vol. V, No. 10, Oct. 1924, pp. 1623-1626. Americ: 
Official Journal, Jul 1931 pp. 1093-94. eric 
See reports of the Thir Committee of the Assembly, A.93,1906,5X. (1906 
Report of the Committee to the Council, C.219.M.142.1927.IX. (1927.1X.6). 
Report of Third Committee of Assembly, A.104.1927.1X. (1 —— of expens 
For report to Council of Draft Convention, see Sonn tees (1929.1 X.4). and 
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ance at a. conference wholly outside League auspices (Washington, 
192i) and having practically no correspondence with the League, 
the United States has gradually come to participate in five distinct 
s of the League’s disarmament program: by means of private 
citizens on technical committees such as chemical warfare (1923), 
dvil aviation (1927); by official government delegates at all six 
ming | sessions of the Preparatory Commisssion for the Disarmament 
Conference from 1926 to 1931; by official delegates at the Con- 
ference on Traffic in Arms (1925); by official delegates on the 
Commission for the Private Manufacture of Arms (1927-1929) ; 
the | and by the regular submission of statistics on arms manufacture. 
nof| Finally the United States has made two payments to the League, 
the | 83,743 Swiss francs in 1928 and 12,415 Swiss francs in 1929 toward 
jte | the expenses of the Preparatory Commission and special disarma- 
}the | ment conferences in which the United States has participated.” 
Complete as this cooperation has been, the United States has had 
no share in determining the general disarmament program of the 
League, which is largely in the hands of the Assembly and the 
Council; nor in revising and discussing the work of the Prepara- 
tory Commission for the Disarmament Conference which takes 
place in the Assembly and in the Third Committee of the Assembly ; 
nor in building up a groundwork for a régime of international or- 
ganization, which has been the special task of the Assembly, Coun- 
cil, the Committee on Arbitration and Security, and other special 
committees. 
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United States participation in the economic work of the League, 
as its participation in all lines of League activity, has grown both 
in influence and in regularity during recent years. Whereas, in 
1921 few Americans appeared in Geneva, even in a private 
capacity, today an American is a member of the Economic 
Committee of the League,” American delegates have attended 
conference on economic questions which are now being studied by 
the League, and at every point of the League’s economic work, 
American interests have been studied and taken into consideration. 
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"These payments of approximately $19,000 also were used in partial defrayment 
of expenses in connection with United States representation in economic, opium, 
and communications and transit conferences. 

“Secretariat, Ten Years of World Cooperation, Chap. V. 
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The permanent body, under whose direction the League’s eco- 
nomic activity is conducted, is the Economic Committee, together 
with the Economic Section of the Secretariat, and various syh 
committees. The members of the Committee are technical 

well acquainted with their governments’ policies, and able 
interpret their economic programs to the other members. The 
Committee, being a general planning agency, studies many subjects 
of which a few are unfair competition, trade restrictions, commer. 
cial arbitration, statistical terminology, the most-favored-natign 
clause, customs nomenclature and formalities, and international 
industrial undertakings.” General policies are laid down by the 
Committee, by a gathering such as the World Economic Confer. 
ence, or by the Council, and the details are then entrusted to expert 
committees or to special conferences. 

In a number of cases, United States Government delegates have 
participated in the expert committees, even though the Government 
has no official representatives in the central agencies, such as the 
Economic Committee, the Council, and the Assembly. 

Mr. Lucius R. Eastman, formerly President of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, became a member of the Committee in 
1928 and in June 1930 was again appointed for a three-year period 
Mr. Eastman is at liberty, of course, to participate in the dis 
cussions of the Committee on terms of equality with the other 
members, but there is no way, at present, by which, as an Ameri 
can delegate he can follow the Committee’s reports through the 
debates in the Second Committee of the Assembly, the plenary 
sessions of the Assembly, and the Council, where the United States 
is not represented. In addressing the Economic Committee at the 
first session which he attended, Mr. Eastman explained the policy 
which he, as a United States delegate would have to follow. He 
said® that he was “in a most embarassing position. He was most 
anxious to assist the Committee in every way, and he felt it his 
duty therefore to give a picture of the American state of mind in 
regard to the tariff truce. In doing so, however, he would beg the 
Committee to remember that he did not represent his Government 
and therefore he could make no formal statement of its views. 
The American business man looked on the situation as it was at 

3 Ibid. 


* Official Journal. Vol. 11, No. 2, Nov. 1930, p. 1680. 
* Minutes, Economic Committee, October 25, 1929. 
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present primarily as a European problem but did not forget that 
ing which made for European prosperity was of advantage 
to the United States. The more prosperous Europe became the 
more prosperous became the United States.” This may, undoubt- 
edly, be taken as a fair description of the position of Americans 
who attend Committee meetings of the League as “observers.” 

In 1923, two projects were undertaken by the Committee in an 
effort to improve the commercial relations between countries. 
In these technical fields, United States delegates have been less 
hampered because of their government’s position. The first of the 
Committee’s efforts resulted in two conventions and protocols on 
arbitral clauses in commercial matters; the other resulted in an 
agreement on customs formalities. On May 14-16, 1923, a special 
Sub-Committee of Experts met in London, at the invitation of the 
Economic Committee of the League of Nations,” with a mandate 
“to study the effect of agreements between residents in different 
countries to submit to arbitration disputes arising under commer- 
cial contracts; to examine any obstacles to the operation of these 
agreements arising out of the matters within the scope of the 
agreements, and to consider how far such obstacles can be re- 
moved or restricted. ... ” 

The Committee recognized, first, that there are two possible 
forms of arbitration agreement; an agreement ad hoc to submit to 
arbitration a dispute that has already arisen, and (2) “une clause 
compromissoire” as a provision in a commercial contract, which is 
an agreement to submit to arbitration any future dispute arising in 
respect to the contract. It was the second form which the Commit- 
tee undertook to make the object of its study. The Committee 
first secured reports on the national legislation of a number of 
countries, all of which indicated a wide diversity of practice. These 
reports were then considered by the Economic Committee, the 
Council, and the Third Assembly of the League“ A Drafting 
Committee was appointed by the Council,” and a Draft Protocol 
circulated to all Governments of States Members of the League. 
Minor changes in drafting were made during the Assembly, and 
the Protocol was opened for signature September 24, 1923." A 

“Oficial Journal, June, 1922, pp. 624-625; Nov., 1922, pp. 1408-1414; July, 
1923, p. 837. 

© Oficial Journal, March, 1923, p. 272. 

“Ibid, pp. 637-638. 

© Oficial Journal, January, 1924, pp. 235-238. 
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serious omission in this Protocol, namely, the enforcement of 
arbitral awards abroad, was remedied by the conclusion of the 
Convention of 1927 on this subject, which supplements the ii 
sions of the 1923 Protocol. 

There is strong opposition in the United States to the prinelj 
of the “clause compromissoire,” on which the Protocol of 1923 js the 1m 
based.” Many authorities believe that arbitration should be ap ity, sil 
plied only to existing, not future controversies. Congress and final p 
several State legislatures have accepted the “clause compromis. drew | 
soire,” but many States so far have refused to do so. There js out of 
also some question as to how such a Protocol could be enforced | 4 ® 
in the State courts, due to the federal system of government many 
Amendment of United States arbitration laws, and of State laws, the U 
would be necessary. Furthermore, in some States a complete re | © 
versal of present policy would have to take place, should the Hav 
United States adhere to the Convention and Protocol. It is inter. | elds, 
esting to note, however, that a United States Federal Law of | “8 
February 12, 1925, by Sections II and III makes the main prove | PP& 
sions of the Protocol of 1923 and the Convention of 1927 compul- Confer 


BEvEe? 


sory, even though the United States has neither signed nor adhered ber an 
to these instruments.” and Ri 
The second effort made by the Committee in 1923 to improve | “°° 
commercial relations was the summoning of a Conference on the have $ 
conver 


Simplification of Customs Formalities, which met from October 
15-November 3. It was attended by delegates from thirty-five eten 
States, and was an attempt to bring about some international 
agreement with regard to the administration of customs duties? | *%tcul 
The United States Government indicated that “it would be imprat 
ticable to make the United States customs formalities the subjectof 
an international convention, and therefore the Government was not 
favorable to laying its customs regulations before the Conference | *70"8 
and was unable to participate in it. However, the American Com 
sul at Geneva was instructed to follow the proceedings of the 
Conference and to keep the United States Government informed Minat 


" 
See Joseph P. Chamberlain, “International Commercial Arbitration from @™ re. 
pees ee Viewpoint,” in International Law Proceedings, New York Conference, C. 
1930, NO 
"1 United "States Statutes at Large, Vol. 44, Pt. I, p. 167. 0 
; ™ Work of the Financial and Economic Section, iciseadion Section. Geneva, % 
pp. 38-43. "Mint 


Minutes of Conference. C.66.M.24.1924.II. 
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Consul Lewis W. Haskell attended merely in a ‘consultative’ 
capacity, and was assisted by four technical advisers.” 

Discussions at the Conference centered on such questions as the 
publicity of tariff schedules, equal treatment in foreign ports, and 
commercial arbitration. The resulting Convention aims to reduce 
the inconveniences of customs regulations in five ways—by public- 
ity, simplicity, expedition, equality of treatment, and redress. This 
final provision was later reinforced when the Economic Committee 
drew up a special form of procedure to settle any disputes arising 
out of the terms of the Convention.” The United States’ viewpoint 
was never Officially represented at the Conference, and although 
many favorable results may be noted as a result of the Convention, 
the United States Government has neither signed nor adhered to 
it." 

Having experimented with international agreements in technical 
fields, the League then turned to a larger and more comprehensive 
economic program. This resulted in one of the most ambitious 
projects ever undertaken by the League, The World Economic 
Conference of 1927 which called together experts from fifty mem- 
ber and non-member States, including the United States, Mexico, 
and Russia.” The Conference, which met from May 4 to 23, 1927, 
succeeded in preparing a series of resolutions, whose principles 
have since been made the subject of numerous conferences and 
conventions and which have formed the basis for the most im- 
portant work of the Economic Committee since 1927. Three sub- 
jects were considered by the Conference—commerce, industry, and 
agriculture. The principal resolution™ on commerce declared that 
“the time has come to put an end to the increase in tariffs and to 
move in the opposite direction.” Three lines of action were 
recommended—unilateral, bilateral, and multilateral agreements 
among States, for the gradual reduction of tariff barriers. More- 
over, the interdependence of industry, commerce, and agriculture 
was stressed in many of the resolutions, and the Conference em- 


"Oficial Journal, 1924, pp. $53; 948-949. 
Minutes, supra, pp. 124, 317. 


“For commercial treaties embodying terms of Convention, see 
C.354.M.127.1927.1I C.539.M.193.1929.11 
C.180.M. 56.1928.1I C.183.M. 85.1930.11 
C.126.M. 42.1929.II C.557.M.223.1930.1I 


oe! Journal, 1926, pp. 567, 1386. 
"See Minutes of World Seni Conference. (C.356.M.129.1927.II. 
"Minutes, cited, p. 41. 
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phasized the importance which should be attached to future agree. 
ments tending toward the liberty and stabilization of international 
trade. In | 

The United States was represented at the Conference by a body | the C 
of experts, chosen because of their experience in the economje | shouk 
world as well as in Government positions—Henry M. Robinson, | able | 
President of the First National Bank of Los Angeles and member | plants 
of the Dawes Commission; Norman H. Davis, formerly Assistant } object 
Secretary of the Treasury and Under-Secretary of State; John | subsec 
W. O'Leary, President of the United States Chamber of Com | be int 
merce; Alonzo E. Taylor, Director of the Food Research Institute | center 
Stanford University; and Julius Klein, Director of the Bureau of “anive 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States Department of from 
Commerce, together with ten experts from various Government | ‘ 
departments. The American delegates took an active part in al | ™ P¥ 
of the discussion, for, as Mr. Robinson said at one of the early 1929, 




































meetings,” “Our own experience has taught us to consider pros- a 

perity as a whole. No industry lives healthily in a period of ene 

general depression and instability. No nation can enjoy its full ar 

economic activity unless other nations are prosperous. The Ameri- cos 

can people are profoundly interested in the peace and prosperity fics 

+ of Europe and the rest of the world.” ve ‘ 

} . . . . ' 

qh The United States delegates signified their approval of the reso- Po 

i ; ; ‘ 5 g CY canned 
lutions of the Conference and their desire to see its principles put 

; ; P » is : : num W 

into operation. As Mr. O’Leary said,” in commenting on its work, aka 

“the constructive forces of this Conference may well lend their a 


effort to the prompt consideration of the developments suggested” i 
Since the Conference, a series of smaller meetings have been dried - 
held, all of which have attempted to put into operation one or more | 
of the principles enunciated by the World Economic Conference. 
Of these, the Diplomatic Conference on the Abolition of Export pe 
1 ‘ ; ta 
aa and Import Restrictions is an excellent example. This Conference 
a took place in Geneva, October 17 to November 8, 1927, and was 
called to “eliminate as far as possible the system of prohibitions 
aa : ; a solute 
and restrictions on many ordinary articles of commerce.’”™ The 


: ; ; force, 
Conference had no power to deal with tariffs or customs barriets. hee 
me i! ™ Minutes, supra, p. 97. ayes 
yO 78 Minutes, supra ® Mint 
,  O ficial Journal, Mol ‘VU, 1927, Pp. 1655. ® Cong 
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Its sole purpose was to consider the actual restrictions which kept 
commodities from being exported or imported. 

In theory, the delegates were agreed upon the principles behind 
the Conference, namely that (1) all export and import prohibitions 
should be abolished, except those universally recognized as justifi- 
able (such as prohibitions on the movement of disease-bearing 
plants and animals, noxious drugs, obscene publications, historical 
objects) ; (2) that no new prohibitions should be levied except by 
subsequent treaty; and (3) that the principle of arbitration should 
be introduced into commercial relationships.” Lack of agreement 
centered around the commodities which should be subject to a 
“yniversally justifiable” prohibition." The Convention, emerging 
from the Conference provided for the abolition of import and 
export restrictions, in principle, but many exceptions were admitted 
in practice. At a Second Conference, meeting from July 3-19, 
1929, a Supplementary Agreement was prepared, and submitted 
for ratification with the principal Convention.” 

The Convention and other protocols were brought before the 
Senate during the Seventy-First Session of Congress, and on Sep- 
tember 19, 1929, the Senate consented to ratification. Senator 
Borah,” in supporting the movement for ratification of the Con- 
yention said in part that “the removal of existing export and im- 
port restrictions would open foreign markets to fruit preserves, 
canned goods, silk goods, rubber goods, leather footwear, alumi- 
num wares, water turbines, radio apparatus, electrical machinery 
and apparatus, radios, automobiles, motors, films, crude potash salts, 
fertilizers, crude petroleum, aniline dye-stuffs, scrap leather, raw 
bones, bone scrap, walnut lumber, cattle and calf skins, fresh and 
dried fruits, cyclonettes, motor cycles and side cars, cosmetics, 
perfumery, footwear, musical instruments, phonographs, margarine, 
cotton waste, ammonium chlorides and sulphates, lubricating oils, 
coal tar products, cereals. Since the protected tariff of the United 
States was in no way affected by the Convention, and since helium 
gas was the only product upon which the United States had an ab- 
solute export restriction, it is obvious that the Convention, if in 
force, would be entirely to the advantage of the United States. 

"Oficial Journal, Vol. VIII, 1927, pp. 1657-1661. 

"Minutes, supra, pp. 890-92. 

"Minutes of Second Conference. C.611.M.187.1928.II. 


"Congressional Record, September 18, 1929, Vol. 71, pp. 3744 and 3785. See 
also supra, pp. 3731-3732 and State Department Press Release, January 30, 1928. 
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Because the conditions of the Convention were not met by af 
the Signatories, and because certain ratifications had been made 
subject to ratification by other countries, a Third Conference wa 
held, from December 5-20, 1929, to consider the means for 
the Convention and Agreement into effect.“ Although the Unite 
States had already ratified the Convention, Charles E. Lyon from 
the Embassy in Paris attended the Conference as the United State 
delegate. As a result of the agreement there concluded, the origina 
Convention came into force among a limited number of countrig 
(Great Britain, United States of America, Denmark, Japan, Nor. 
way, Netherlands, and Portugal). The full benefits of the Cop. 
vention will not be felt until all but the “justifiable restrictions’ 
have been removed. 

A second Conference held as a result of the World Economic 
Conference was that on Economic Statistics, which met in Geneyg 
from November 26—December 14, 1928, and was attended by dele 
gates from forty-two countries. The United States was represented 
by E. Dana Durand, Chief of the Division of Statistical Research 
in the Department of Commerce, together with three assistants* 
The purpose of the resulting Convention is to make statistics more 
comparable than formerly, and to establish some precedent for the 
regular publication and exchange of foreign trade statistics. The 
Convention has not been signed or ratified by the United States, 

Another subject of a technical character received the attention 
of the Committee during 1930, the movement for the unification of 
laws on bills of exchange and checks. The history of the Cor 
ference is summarized in a Press Release” announcing the appoint 
ment of Martin H. Kennedy, United States Trade Commissioner 
in London, as a delegate in an advisory capacity. “Conferences 
have met on several occasions to consider this subject since 1885 
when a Conference by the Belgian Government was convened a 
Antwerp. At the Hague Conference in 1912 a Convention anda 
Uniform Regulation were drawn up and signed by twenty-seven 
Governments, although not subsequently ratified. 

“As a result of the Brussels Conference of 1920, this matter 


% Proceedings. C.176.M.81.1930.II. 

% C.606.(1).M.184.(1). 1928.11, p. 67. 

% Department of State, April 21, 1930. 

See also The Movement to Unify the Laws regarding Bills of Exchange wi 
Checks. Geneva Research-Information Committee. Geneva, May, 1930. 
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was studied by the League of Nations. This study resulted in a 
report accompanied by proposals drawn up by a Committee of 
Experts which met in 1926, 1927, and 1928. 

“This report will form the basis of the Conference on May 13, 
the object of which is to adopt as far as possible uniform regula- 
tions concerning bills of exchange, promissory notes and checks. 
Primary attention is to be paid to the question of attempting to 
bring closer into line the legislative provision of countries follow- 
ing the Continental system of negotiable instruments. 

“The attitude of the United States on this question is well es- 
tablished. The American expert at a meeting of the Committee of 
Experts in 1926, stated that while for reasons stated at The Hague 
in 1910 and 1912 there was no possibility of amalgamating the 
Anglo-Saxon system with that of the proposed Uniform Regula- 
tion, he would be only too ready to assist the Committee of Experts 
with information and explanations relating to procedure in his 
own country in regard to bills of exchange, including cheques.” 

In view of the fact that the resulting Conventions deal only 
with a system, irreconcilable at present with that of the Anglo- 
Saxon countries, the United States has neither signed nor adhered 
to these documents. 

Probably the most important result of the World Economic 
Conference has been the attempt to bring about the “concerted 
economic action.” To this end, the Second Committee of the Tenth 
Assembly suggested that a Conference be called for the negotiation 
of a tariff truce, and the United States was included among the 
countries invited to attend.” The object of the Conference was de- 
fined in the invitation, recommending that® “States which are pre- 
pared to participate therein should agree not to increase their 
protective tariffs above the present level for a period of from two 
to three years, or to impose new protective duties or create new 
impediments to trade....” The Secretary of State replied that 
“the American Government views with approbation any endeavor 
to facilitate world-wide economic relations and to remove discrimi- 
natory economic measures and has, with this object, signed and 
ratified the Convention for the Abolition of Import and Export 
Prohibitions and Restrictions and has cooperated with other inter- 


® Oficial Journal, Supplement 75. Records of Tenth Assembly, pp. 146-148. 
"State Department Press Release, February 11, 1930. 
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national activities looking to the betterment of economic conditions 
throughout the world. The Government of the United States dog 
not feel, however, that it could at this time usefully participate jp 
the Conference to which the Secretary-General’s note makes 
reference. 

“The American Government will, nevertheless, follow with sym. 
pathetic interest any action which may be taken by the States par. 
ticipating in this Conference to promote by non-discriminatory 
measures their economic welfare.” 

Accordingly, Edwin C. Wilson, First Secretary of the Embassy 
in Paris, was authorized to “associate himself with the Consulate 
in Geneva, with a view to obtaining information regarding the 
developments of the Conference.” At the Second Conference on 
Concerted Economic Action, meeting in November 1930 and March 
1931, Prentiss Gilbert, American Consul in Geneva, was appointed 
“to follow the proceedings.” The “Tariff Truce” Convention te 
sulting from the First Conference failed to come into force even 
in its emasculated condition because a sufficient number of coun- 
tries failed to ratify it within the required time.” However, 4 
“Programme of Future Negotiations” drawn up at the First Con- 
ference on Concerted Economic Action is still being used as the 
basis for negotiations, and, together with the memoranda supplied 
by the Committee on European Union, seems to point out the 
principal economic problems which must be settled to restore the 
prosperity, not only of Europe, but of the whole world.” 

The United States is not taking part in the discussions of 
the Committee on European Economic Union. Norman H. Davis, 
however, as a representative of the Financial Committee, was 
recently appointed a member of the joint Committee on Agricul 
tural Credits, which met on August 24, 1931, “to consider what 
practical steps could be taken to facilitate the issue of State loansof 
an international character by more active intervention on the part 
of the League of Nations, but within the scope of its organization 
and in agreement with the bodies controlling the principal 
markets.’” 


® Proceedings. C.222.M.109.II. 

Convention and Protocols. C.203.M.96.1930.II. 

Monthly Summary, March 1931, RE Fe f 

® See The League and Concerted Economic Action, Geneva Research-Informatio 
Committee, Geneva, February 1931, Vol. II, No. 2. 

“ Information Section Communiqué No. 5243. 
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Certain technical questions are continually being considered by 
the Economic Committee, and in some of these the United States 
isrepresented in one capacity or another. The most recent of these 
are the Conference on the Treatment of Foreigners (Geneva, 
November 5, 1929), where the United States was represented in a 
consultative capacity ;” the Conference on marks of Origin (1930), 
with Mr. C. B. Wait, United States Treasury Department repre- 
sentative in London attending the Conference in a personal capa- 
city;" a Meeting of Experts on Whales and the Exploitation of the 
Riches of the Sea, with a private American citizen in attendance 
(April 3-5, 1930)”; and several meetings of agricultural experts, 
with Mr. Loyd V. Steer, United States Agricultural Commissioner 
in Berlin, in attendance.” 

Meanwhile, much of the economic work of the League is being 
conducted through Committees largely European in character, or 
by the Council, the Assembly and the Second Committee of the 
Assembly, where the United States point of view is not presented. 
The world economic depression, the world agricultural system, the 
world’s tariffs, are all subjects of constant study and discussion 
inthe halls of Geneva. And so, even though the United States is 
not represented in all of the League’s agencies set up for the 
economic betterment of the world, Americans are playing an active 
part in establishing a system of international economic cooperation. 
Whether this cooperation becomes effective depends largely upon 
the action of the important industrial countries, non-Members as 
well as Members of the League. Statistical bulletins, conventions 
for concerted economic action, tariff agreements may be drawn up 
with comparative ease in Geneva. Their effectiveness depends upon 
subsequent ratification and enforcement by the Signatory Powers. 
The United States has set an example by its ratification of the 
Convention on Export and Import Restrictions. Its action with 
tegard to further economic agreement will be watched in the 
future with the greatest interest, as an evidence of this country’s 
support of a system of fair and equitable commercial and economic 
relations between the nations of the world. 

"Proceedings of the Conference. C.97.M.23.1930.II. (1930.i1.5). 


"See Minutes of Second Conference on Concerted Economic Action, cited and 


League Document C.E.I.20.II. Economic and Financial, 1927.11.11. 


“United States Treaty Series, No 811. 


C.239.M.105.1931.1I1.B. (I1.Economic and 


“Report on the Agricultural Crisis. 
Financial. 1931.11. B. 12.) 
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FINANCIAL WORK 


No Conference called under the auspices of the League has haf 
such an influence on future League procedure and policies ag th 
Brussels Financial Conference, which met from September 2. 
October 8, 1920, the first great international Conference afte 
Versailles. Thirty-nine countries sent delegates, including the 
United States which was represented by Roland W. Boyden ig 


an “unofficial capacity.” This Conference evolved a method of | 


procedure which has subsequently become the basis for th 
Assembly’s organization; it adopted resolutions which led fp 
the formation of the Financial and Economic Committees of the 
League; and it drafted a series of resolutions recommending the 
balancing of budgets, the stopping of inflation, the avoidance of 
superfluous expenditure, the return to the gold standard, the aboli- 
tion of impediments to international trade, the improvement of 
transport, which are recognized today as an invaluable “compen. 
dium of financial orthodoxy.”” 

The first direct result of the Conference was the establishment 
of the Financial and Economic Committee, composed of two sec- 
tions, to deal with financial and economic questions respectively, 
For a number of years the United States had no representatives om 
this Committee, but in 1927 Jeremiah Smith, Jr. was appointed a 
member in a purely personal capacity, and upon his resignation, 
Norman H. Davis was appointed as an American member 
The work of the Financial Committee has been unusually success 
ful and has had a distinct influence upon the post-war financial 
situation, particularly in Europe. For instance, between 1919 and 
1921, Austria’s financial situation was so crucial that four cou 
tries, France, Great Britain, Italy, and the United States loaned 
£25,000,000 to Austria, and supplementary donations amounting to 
£10,000,000 were raised in an attempt to stave off ruin for Austria, 
as well as her neighbors. These temporary measures proved inade 


% Secretariat, Ten Years of the League of Nations, Chap. V, see pp. 180-182, 

See Records of International Financial Conference, Brussels, 1920. 

Vol. I. Report of the Conference and Resolutions of the Commission. 

Vol. II. Verbatim Record of the Debates. 

Vol. III. Statements on the Financial Situation of the countries represented 
at the Conference. 

Also: Herbert Feis. The United States and the League of Nations, Leagued 
Nations Association, 1928. 

7 C.513.1931.1LA. 

Journal de Genéve, September 1, 1931. 
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quate, and eventually the League was called upon to plan a com- 
plete reconstruction program for Austria. This plan” was success- 

fully carried through with Dr. Zimmermann of) Rotterdam as 

Commissioner-General, and Nelson J. Jay (an American in the firm 
of Morgan, Harjes, and Company, Paris) as trustee for the loan.” 

The principles elaborated in the case of Austria were then ap- 
plied to Hungary which was suffering, with all of Eastern Europe, 
from inflation and an abnormal post-war economy. A similar 
scheme of financial reconstruction” was arranged for Hungary, 
including a political protocol to protect the integrity and sover- 
eignty of Hungary, and a detailed financial scheme for the stabili- 
zation of the currency, the balancing of the budget, a reconstruction 
loan, and control by the League of Nations through a Commis- 
sioner-General appointed by, and responsible to, the League. The 
choice for Commissioner-General was particularly fortunate, as 
Jeremiah Smith, Jr. of Boston proved to be not only thorough- 
ly equipped for his task, but was also unusually well liked by the 
Hungarian people. He was assisted in his work by Royall Tyler, 
also an American. 

The Hungarian Reconstruction Scheme was important in itself 
as a means of putting Hungary into a better position financially 
and economically. It was also important because of the fact 
that many of its principles were incorporated into the German 
scheme drawn up by the Committee of Experts and later adopted 
at the London Conference of 1924. Among these was the prin- 
ciple of the “transfer” safeguard, which was invented for the 
Hungarian Reconstruction Scheme, and later with necessary modi- 
fication, became an important feature of the Dawes Plan.” 
Under the direction of the Financial Committee, reconstruction 
loans totalling $400,000,000 were administered in the first ten 
years of the League’s existence, and the Committee was called 


%The 1922 Agreement, under which the Austrian reconstruction scheme was 
launched, was the subject of a recent decision by the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice with regard to the proposed customs union between Austria and 
Germany. For the Protocols of the 1922 Agreement, and for general survey of 
Austrian reconstruction, see document C.568. ad. 2066. 3E. Chae 1196). See also, 
The American Foundation, Foreign Relations Bulletin, No. 9, Sept. 5, 1931. 

* For appointment of trustees by Council resolution of July 2, 1923, see General 
“Sy: cited, p. 210. 

™ See: The Financial Reconstruction of Hungary, General Survey and Principal 
Documents. C.583.M.221.1926.11.(1926.11.54), especially pp. 5-45. 

% For account of the League’s reconstruction work, see Principes et methodes 
de ’'Oeuvre de Restauration Financiére entreprise sous les Auspices de la Société 
des Nations, Genéve. 1930.11.16. 
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upon to act as financial adviser in a number of crises.” In aj 
of these reconstruction loans arranged by the League—for Ays. ditional 
tria, Hungary, Greece, Bulgaria, Estonia, Danzig, Albania—shares 


i . were sold in New York, and in some cases generous loans were aod 
. made through American channels. the Co 
a In addition to the work of financial reconstruction the Com. Secreta 
4 mittee has undertaken a number of important studies in some Anot 


of which Americans are associated. Two Sub-Committees ep. banker: 
gaged on these problems have benefitted greatly by the presence and ac 
of American members, the Committee of Experts on Double cial Co 
Taxation and Tax Evasion and the Gold Committee. Professor mittee | 
Edwin R. A. Seligman of Columbia University, one of the | Financ 
world’s greatest authorities on double taxation, was a member publish 
of the Experts’ Committee which prepared the first series of current 
studies on the subject.” Later, Professor Adams of Yale and the not 
his advisers from the Treasury Department became members of make i 
the Committee and represented the United States Government in years | 
an unofficial capacity at an international conference of expertsheld | wardo 
in 1928. As a result of this meeting, a number of Conventions distrib 


were concluded among various League members, based upon the tracted 
findings of the experts on double taxation. Meanwhile, a Fiscal to the 
Committee has been organized, to “examine (1) measures to be The 


taken to avoid double taxation of income derived from patents and by Pr 
from authors’ rights; (2) rules for the apportionment of profits or Georg 


capital of industrial or commercial enterprises operating in sey- New 3 
eral countries; (3) measures for the avoidance of double taxation Mr. R 
of trusts and companies owning large amounts of easily transfer- and ov 
able securities.”™ is incl 
At the first meeting of the Committee it was felt that “extensive gation 
preparatory research work would necessarily have to be under- One it 
taken,” but the necessary funds were lacking. Professor Adams made 
undertook, therefore, to enlist the interest of the Rockefeller Foun- (appr: 
dation, and at the meeting of the Fifty-Ninth Session of the Coun- result 
102 Work and Functions of the Financial Committee. September 30, 1930. been i 
C.567.M.226.1930.I11.(1930.11.38). . 
See also reports to the Council on work of the Committee. with 1 
Index to reports, C.228.M.76.1928.II.24. . 
103 For reports of experts, see C.115.M.55.1925.II1; C.216.M.85.1927.II (1927.I1- havin; 
40) 
1 Report presented by the General Meeting of Government Experts: C.562.M. mc 
178.1928.1I1.(1928.11.4a). its ¢ 
105 See report of work of Fiscal Committee during its first session. Official Jour ‘oC 


nal, June 1930, pp. 560-567. 
[52] 
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cil, a grant of $90,000 from the Foundation was announced.” Ad- 
ditional evidence of the participation of the United States in the 
League’s double taxation work is the appointment of Mr. Carroll, 
formerly in the Treasury Department and Dr. Adams’ assistant at 
the Conference, to a position in the Financial Section of the 
Secretariat, September 8, 1930. 

Another technical question which has been of great concern to 
bankers and financiers is the problem of the world’s gold supply, 
and accordingly, a Special Committee of Experts from the Finan- 
cial Committee was appointed to study the question. This Com- 
mittee has held four meetings, and has submitted two reports to the 
Financial Committee for its consideration. The first of these,” 
published in September 1930 “dealt with the problem whether the 
current and prospective production of gold, on the one hand, and 
the normal increase in demand . . . on the other, are such as to 
make it likely that the general trend of prices over a series of 
years (and apart from short-term oscillations) will be in an up- 
ward or downward direction.” A second report,” dealing with the 
distribution of gold, was published in January 1931, and has at- 
tracted much attention because of the relation of the gold situation 
to the present economic depression. 

The United States has been represented on the Gold Committee 
by Professor O. M. W. Sprague of Harvard, and later by 
George E. Roberts, Vice-President of the National City Bank of 
New York. In connection with his membership on the Committee, 
Mr. Roberts prepared a memorandum on “Gold Movements into 
and out of the United States, 1914 to 1929, and the Effects,” which 
is included in a special series of documents used by the Gold Dele- 
gation in the discussions preceding its Second Interim Report.” 
One investigation conducted by the Financial Committee has been 
made possible through the contribution of 200,000 Swiss francs 
(approximately $40,000) by the Rockefeller Foundation. As a 
result of this gift, a remarkable study, “Gold Legislation,” has 
been issued by the Committee which gives invaluable information 
with respect to the monetary and banking laws in those countries 
having a “stable currency de facto and de jure.” 
™ Oficial Journal, cited, p. 554- 

M C.375.M.161.1930.11.(A.29.1930.11) Interim Report. Council accepted report 
at its ixtieth Session, Oficial Journal, November 1930, p. 1504. 

8 C.75.M.31.1931.11.(1931.11.A.2), Second Interim Report. 


 C.102.M.38,1931.11.A.(1931.ILA.7). 
™ Oficial Journal, November 1929, p. 1447. 
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The first collaboration between the United States Government 
and the Financial Committee took place in 1929, when the Unite 
States sent official delegates to the Conference for the suppression 
of counterfeiting currency. This question first came before the 
League in June 1926, when the French Government brought to the 
attention of the League of Nations the great need for internation 
action with regard to the suppression of counterfeiting cu 
The matter was referred to the Financial Committee of the League 
of Nations, and the Committee turned to the banks of issue in yay. 
ious countries, requesting opinions regarding the conclusion of, 
convention upon the subject. Opinion was unanimous that an inter. 
national convention would be desirable and a Committee of Experts 
was appointed by the League of Nations to draw up a draft con. 
vention. The Committee consisted of experts from banks of issue 
experts in police investigation, and experts in penal law. The 
draft convention, completed in 1927, was so comprehensive and 
well-planned that when finally presented to the Conference, it 
needed very few changes.™ 

A resolution of the Council dated December 6, 1927 authorized 
the summoning of the 1929 conference™ and the draft convention 
was submitted to the Members of the League and to non-Member 
for their consideration. The replies from those States, together 
with the draft convention, formed the basis for discussion at the 
Conference,” which was held in Geneva from April 9-20, 192, 
Diplomatic and technical advisers from thirty-five countries were 
in attendance,“ of which three were non-Members, Russia, 
Turkey, and the United States. In addition to the represen 
tatives of Governments there were present also representatives 
from the International Criminal Police Commission of Vienna 
There were practically no disagreements on fundamental issues a 
the Conference. All were agreed that the counterfeiting of cur 
rency must be suppressed by international action. The only dif 
culties arose in questions of enforcement. Federal States, such 
as Switzerland and the United States, found it difficult to promise 


11 Official Journal, July, 1929, pp. 1016-1017. 

12 Official Journal, April 1929, p. 567. 

118 Official Journal, February 1929, pp. 275-304. 

4 The League from Year to Year, World Peace Foundation, 1928-1929, pp 


95-96. 
Official Journal, June 1929, pp. 887-913. 
Minutes of Conference, C.328.M.114.1929.II. 
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federal legislation on subjects which were within the jurisdiction 
of States or cantons. The resulting Convention aims to assure the 
apprehension of counterfeiters, by means of uniform municipal 
legislation and international cooperation. An important feature 
of the Convention is the establishment of central offices of informa- 
tion in the signatory countries, and the recommendation that these 
ofices be formed into a conference for the purpose of cooperating 
in all punitive measures undertaken. 

The American Minister at Berne transmitted the invitation for 
the United States to send delegates to the Conference on November 
30, 1928. On January 10, 1929, the State Department acknowledged 
receipt of the invitation, and on March 18, 1929, designated Hugh 
R. Wilson, United States Minister to Switzerland, as an official 
delegate. According to a State Department Press Release on 
April 28, 1929, “the United States did not sign at the termina- 
tion of the negotiations, but reserved the right to be permitted 
to sign subsequently with full rights as a signatory State. 
Minister Wilson made the announcement in the final plenary 
session for signature, briefly stating our reasons for not signing 
at the outset and adding that this does not signify on our part 
an intention not to sign. On July 20, 1929, the United States 
added its signature to the Convention, but not to the Final Act. 
It is understood that ratification by the United States Govern- 
ment would presuppose the enactment of legislation to bring the 
United States laws in conformity with Article 6, as Article 23 of 
the Convention requires.” 

The United States’ share of the extraordinary expenses of the 
Conference was estimated at 1,025.40 Swiss francs, the same pro- 
portion as Great Britain’s. This sum is included in the total of 
27,585.75 Swiss francs which the United States paid toward the 
expenses of seven League Conferences held during 1929. 

To carry out the provisions of the 1929 Convention, a Confer- 
ence of the Central Police Offices was held in Geneva from March 
4-7, 1931 with representatives present from twenty-five countries. 
The United States Government was represented by Mr. Moran, 
Chief of the Secret Service Division of the Treasury Department 
and by Alvin W. Hall of the Bureau of Printing and Engrav- 
ing, who served in an “advisory” capacity. The Conference con- 
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ii sidered means of securing cooperation between the police of the format 
; several countries, and recommended to the Council that a Conven. preven 
tion be prepared to bring about such cooperation.™ Unt 
| Ss 
' HEALTH conduc 
! ven before the administrative machinery of the League wa Winsk 


perfected, the Health Section had taken shape, and the Leagues 
health experts were ready to meet the many emergencies which 
arose throughout a war-torn world. Acting upon the authority of 


8a 


Article 23 of the Covenant,™ the Council had decided at its second medic: 
meeting in February 1920 to set up at once a Conference of Ey ting 


§ 


perts who should elaborate a constitution for the League’s Health is to. 
Organization. The Conference met in April, 1920, and was faced its me 
with urgent appeals for immediate action—typhus, relapsing feyer, the U 
and cholera epidemics in Eastern Europe; thousands of homeless, pointe 
starving and diseased refugees in Greece, Thrace, and Asia Minor, howev 
A desperate situation called for quick relief, and within a few tne 0! 
months a temporary Epidemics Commission was organized, ready | cytes 
to coordinate the national health work of these stricken countries, the C 
Included in this work was one American, Dr. Zinsser of the Hary- (who 
ard Medical School. The accomplishments of the Commission form 


nation 

a brilliant page in the annals of modern public health.™ Dr. E 
In addition to creating the Epidemics Commission, the Confer. Baltin 
ence drew up a plan for a Permanent Health Organization, which Altt 


was later approved by the First Assembly. Among the members been 1 
of the Organizing Committee were Surgeon-General Rupert Blue | atin 
of the United States Public Health Service and Dr. R. P. Strong ) 
of the American Red Cross, as a technical adviser. The establish Serolc 
ment of the League’s organization was, however, complicated by tendec 
the fact that it contemplated close affiliation with the Office Inter- Dr. G 
national d’Hygiéne Publique in Paris. The United States wasa 
party to previous sanitary conventions, and was a member of the | angi 
Office International d’Hygiéne Publique. Although the Office had 
not proved entirely satisfactory, the United States would not accept Also: 
the type of collaboration suggested by the Committee. Immediate eo 


5 Monthly Summary, March 1931, p. 89. the A 
16 Article 23 of the Covenant reads, in part, as follows: zation 
“|. . the Members of the League ... will endeavor to take steps in matters 12 Se 
of international concern for the prevention and control of disease.” Offci 


147 See Secretariat, Ten Years of World Cooperation, 1930, Chap. VII. 
Also: The United States and the League: International Health, he Richard C. 
‘ Cabot, M.D., League of Nations Association, February, 1931. 
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formation of a permanent health organization was thereby 
prevented."* 

Until some compromise could be reached, a Provisional Health 
Committee, together with the necessary emergency organizations, 
conducted the League’s fight against disease, and here again, 
Americans served—Dr. Josephine Baker of New York, Dr. C. E. A. 
Winslow of Yale School of Public Health and Surgeon-General 
Hugh S. Cumming. By 1923 the difficulties of earlier years were 
removed, and the Fourth Assembly set up a Permanent Health 
Organization which included a Health Committee of twenty 
medical experts, selected from many countries, but not repre- 
senting their governments. The duty of the Health Committee 
is to draw up plans and to supervise their execution.” One of 
its members is Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cumming, Head of 
the United States Public Health Service, who was at first ap- 
pointed as a representative of the Office d’Hygiéne in Paris. Now 
however, his appointment to the Health Committee is made in vir- 
tue of his position in the Public Health Service of the United 
States. At various times, other Americans have also served on 
the Committee—Dr. Alice Hamilton of Harvard Medical School 
(who is also on the Committee on Industrial Hygiene of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization); Dr. Winslow, who served with 
Dr. Hamilton as assessor in 1927; and Dr. William Welch of 
Baltimore. 

Although the cooperation of the United States Government has 
been negligible, many individual Americans have had a share in 
making the Health Organization the success which it is today.” 
In 1921 and 1922 Conferences on the Standardization of Sera and 
Serological Tests were held. Surgeon-General Rupert Blue at- 
tended, in a private capacity, the 1921 Conference, and in 1922 
Dr. George McCoy of the Hygienic Laboratory in Washington 
was made a member of the Sub-Committee on Anti-tetanus and 
Anti-Diphtheria Sera. A program of research was laid out for 


™ Information Section, 1923, The Health Organization. 

Also: . Hudson, ‘‘America’s Role in the League of Nations,” in American 
Political Science Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, Feb. 1929. 

9 In peeeten to the Health Committee, there are the Advisor Council, nomi- 
as by the Office International d’Hygiéne Publique, and the Health Section of 

the Secretariat. For complete account see Annual Reports of the Health organi- 

zation of the League of Nations. 

™See The United States and the League, 1920-1927, Geneva, pp. 19-24. 

Oficial Journal, Vol. XI, No. 6, June, 1930, p. 807. 
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study by various laboratories, including the Hygienic 

in Washington. In 1922 the various State Serological Instituis 
made reports on their investigations on anti-pneumococcus, ani. 
dysentery, and the serodiagnosis of syphilis, with Dr. Wadswor) 
of the Rockefeller Foundation in attendance. In November, 
another Conference was held in Copenhagen, in which Dr, ¢ 
Armstrong and Dr. R. S. Dyer of the Hygienic Laboratory jy 
Washington, participated, and at which the results of reséard 
were reviewed. Similar Conferences on the Standardization 9 
Biological Remedies were held in 1923 and 1925, with a number of 
American doctors present both at the meetings and in th 
Committees. 

Americans have participated in various conferences with respect 
to medical statistics, and in Conferences of Experts on Infant We. 
fare, the Malaria Commission, International Rabies Conference, the 
Sanitary Reorganization of Greece, and the Committee of Experts 
on Syphilis. 1929 saw the United States venture closer toward both 
Geneva and the Orient with Dr. Eskey of the Philippine Islands 
Public Health Service serving on the Advisory Council of the 
Singapore Health Bureau™ and with Government cooperation in 
the training of Chinese health officers in port health work under 
League direction. 

The most noteworthy cooperation on the part of any one Amer 
ican agency has been that of the Rockefeller Foundation and th 
International Health Board of the Foundation. Contributions 
totalling approximately $941,000 have been made by the Board 
up to 1931. These grants have been used principally for the inter 
change of health personnel, the epidemiological intelligence 
service, and the Singapore Health Bureau. 

As the Director of the Rockefeller Foundation points out,™ “the 
interchanges of the League are something more than junkets of 
hygienists. They are genuine study tours of institutes.” Two 
American doctors participated in the exchanges in England and 
Austria in 1923, and from September 1923 to January 1924 the 
third exchange took place in Washington at the invitation of the 
United States Public Health Service. In 1924 two more of these 
exchanges were organized, one for persons interested in tuber 


121 Geneva Research Committee, Vol. II, No. 7 and No. 1, p. 18. 
12 Annual Report, 1925, p. 37- 
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culosis, and others for school medical officers. They were held in 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, and Denmark. The general meet- 
ings were attended by 99 officers from 20 countries; the special 
meetings by 28 officers from 13 countries, and Americans were 
included in both exchanges, as well as in the Collective Study Tour 
in Switzerland held in the same year. 

Other projects of the Health Organization have also enlisted 
American support. For instance, in the work on ship fumigation, 
the collaboration of the United States Government has been se- 
cured; Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cumming is a member of the 
Sub-Commission for the Sanitary Reorganization of Chinese Ports; 
Dr. William B. Soper of New Haven is a member of the Reporting 
Committee on Questions relating to the Control of Tuberculosis; 
and Dr. Haven Emerson of Columbia University is a member of 
the Commission for the Sanitary Reorganization of Greece. One 
of the most recent conferences called by the Health Organization 
is that on rural hygiene, meeting from June 29 until July 7, 
1931, and attended by Surgeon J. G. Townsend of the United 
States Public Health Service. A further contact between the 
Health Organization and America has been the payment of annual 
contributions by the Government of the Philippine Islands toward 
the work of the Far Eastern Bureau. 

Although the United States Government has had little official 
contact with the League’s Health Organization, United States 
Government officials have taken part in many phases of the 
work. What was at first, however, an attitude of hostility on 
the part of the Government has changed to one of friendly in- 
terest, and the Government no longer finds it necessary to stress 
its connection with the Office International d’Hygiéne Publique in 
Paris at the expense of the organization in Geneva. Also, 
both through the financial support of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and through the cooperation of American medical experts, the 
League’s health program has been rapidly advanced and has become 
a most important link between the United States and the fifty-four 
nations members of the League. 


INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 


In its early days, the League’s technical organizations were faced 
with two very definite and fundamental obstacles. In the fields 
™ Secretariat, Ten Years of World Cooperation, cited, p. 239. 
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of health, economics and finance the needs were so pressing andy 
definite that emergency committees were immediately founded § 
handle the tasks. In the intellectual field, the situation was 
critical but the remedies were more intangible. When the idea gf 
a League of Nations was first considered, it was always assumed 
that such an organization would include a section on intellectyg) 
cooperation, and at both the Peace Conference and the early As. 
semblies of the League, this matter was discussed. The Carnegie 
Endowment through its Centre Européen even suggested, in 4 
memorandum submitted to the Council in 1920, that funds of th 
League be set aside for chairs in universities, with a view f 
promulgating reliable information, in an effort to prevent or mij. 
gate international conflicts.™ 

In 1922, action was finally taken, and a Committee on Intellectyal 
Cooperation, consisting of persons distinguished for their scholastic 
or literary achievements was organized.™ From the first, Ameri 
cans have been associated with this Committee, but Government 
participation has been limited to the cooperation of members of 
the Congressional Library and the Smithsonian Institute. Prof, 
Ellery Hale, Director of the Mount Wilson Observatory, and Dr, 
Robert A. Millikan, Director of the Norman Bridge Laboratory 
were present at the first meeting of the Committee. Later Dr 
Millikan became a member, together with a group of such dis 
tinguished scholars as M. Bergson, Mme. Curie, Dr. Einstein, and 
Prof. Gilbert Murray. At various meetings when Dr. Millikan 
could not attend, other eminent Americans have served in his place. 
In considering the part played by the United States in this work, 
it should be remembered that very few governments are concerned 
directly with the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation. The ma 
ture of the subject necessarily calls for the collaboration of educe 
tional and scientific, rather than governmental agencies. The 
United States government is not, therefore, alone in its position 
with respect to the Committee. Moreover, the government ha 
answered inquiries from the Committee, including a comment of 
the Draft Convention on the International Protection of Scientific 
Property, in February, 1931. With regard to this subject, the 
Secretary of State said that the United States Government woul 


1% Official Journal, June, 1920,  p- 209. ; 
125 Secretariat, Ten Years of orld Cooperation, Chap. IX. 
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not care to participate in a Conference on this question, nor did 
the government desire to formulate any observations or proposals 
for a Convention. 

Some of the subjects under consideration by the Committee are 
the international coordination of libraries, the establishment of an 
International Museum Office, the coordination of institutes for the 
scientific study of international relations, an international com- 
mittee of popular arts, coordination of bibliography, legal protec- 
tion of scientific and literary property, translations of important 
literary works, international equivalence of university degrees, 
cinematographic problems, and instruction of youth in the aims 
and organization of the League. Because of the intangibility of 
many of the problems before the Committee, many Sub-Committees 
have been created, some of which cooperate with existing educa- 
tional and cultural organizations of various kinds. There are now 
six Sub-Committees which carry on their specialized lines of work, 
together with National Committees in 35 countries which coordi- 
nate the League’s activity. 

On two of these Committees Americans have participated with 
a fair degree of regularity. Dawson Johnston, Director of the 
American Library in Paris, J. R. Schramm of the National Re- 
search Council, Stuart Chapin of the University of Minnesota, 
Dr. William Warner Bishop, Librarian of the University of Michi- 
gan have all attended one or more meetings of the Sub-Committee 
on Science and Bibliography. 

Through the Sub-Committee on University Relations and the 
International Office for University Information, organized in 1923, 
the Committee is contributing toward the mutual understanding 
between students of different countries, and again, distinguished 
American educators have taken part. Dr. Algernon Coleman, 
Director of the Continental Division of the American University 
Union in Europe became a member of the Directing Board of the 
International Office for University Information. Mr. Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong of the Council on Foreign Relations, Dr. Earle 
B. Babcock of the Centre Européen of the Carnegie Endowment, 
Dr. Stephen P. Duggan of the Institute for International Educa- 
tion, Dr. McLaren from the Institute of Politics in Williamstown, 
Mr. Hugh A. Smith, Director of the American University Union 
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in Paris, and Prof. C. Vibbert have all attended special meetings | Amer 
connected with university work. were | 

Americans have helped, also, with certain inquiries and confe. Bickel 
ences undertaken by the Committee, such as the Committee g | of Int 
Experts on the International Exchange of Publications, Commitig : 
of Experts on the Coordination of International University Sigg | New 
ies, meetings of library experts, philologists, the Internationy New 
Museum Office, and the International Cinematographic Instityy, | each ¢ 
in Rome. This latter is especially important, in view of the fag A 
that Mr. Milliken represents the Motion Picture Producers aj | Amer 
Distributors of America, and has been made a member of the | in the 
Governing Body of the Cinematograph Institute. There are noy | ad $ 
about forty government delegates accredited to the Institute of | for the 
Intellectual Cooperation in Paris (whose work is affiliated with | (1928, 
that of the League Committee) and in this aspect of the work | Rocke 
there is no United States representative. Direct 

To complete the informal American cooperation with the Ins. | tgif 
tute, there is a National Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, jp | fiom @! 
By i act as liason between the League headquarters and academic an( | Plans 
intellectual bodies throughout the United States. This Committe Warne 
“is, in fact, almost a model representation, for international pur. of the 
poses, of the various groupings and interests of the intellectual 
life of that country.”™ 

The most recent members appointed to cooperate in the work Alth 
of this Committee are Dr. Stephen P. Duggan and Miss Helen 


ee Somess epee eee 


Clarkson Miller, of New York, who have been invited to serve ae 
on the Sub-Committee on the Instruction of Youth in the Aims of frst i 
the League,” Dr. Duggan as a regular member and Miss Miller Linigui 


as alternate. The work of this Committee is of the greatest im Confer 
portance to the future of the League, for it is attempting to build , 
up in every country an informed group of young people who wil i oat 
be familiar with the ideals and accomplishments of the League, 1923 A 
and who will be able to carry on its work intelligently in future in this 


years. tlie 
An event of great importance took place in 1927 when a Com 


; : which 1 
ference of Press Experts was held in Geneva, with a group of Until 

; 1% The International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation, League of Nation, . 
. | 4 Paris, 1926, Pp: 4. ™ Gen 
: For list of members, see p. 135. See nc 


1% See League Document C.87.1931.XII. 
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America’s most eminent journalists in attendance. Among these 
were Kent Cooper, General Manager of the Associated Press; Karl 
Bickel, President of the United Press; M. Koenigsberg, President 
of International News; Robert P. Scripps, President of the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers; Frederick Birchall, Foreign Editor of the 
New York Times; Edwin L. James, Director in Europe for the 
New York Times; together with additional representatives from 
each of the above agencies. 

A number of financial contributions have been made by 
Americans, which have helped greatly to extend the League’s work 
in the intellectual field. Among these are two grants of $5000 
and $4000 respectively, by the American Council on Education, 
for the publication of reports on University Exchanges in Europe 
(1928); 4500 Swiss francs (approximately $900) by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., for the publication of an English Edition of the 
Directory of International Organizations (1926); and the drama- 
tie gift of $2,000,000 by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for the construc- 
tion and endowment of a new Library for the League (1927). 
Plans for this building are already under way, with Dr. William 
Warner Bishop, Librarian of the University of Michigan, as one 
of the members of the Library Planning Committee. 


OPIUM 


Although the United States has remained aloof from many of 
the League’s “political” activities, its participation in the League’s 
humanitarian and social work has been conspicuous. In fact, the 
first official delegates” from the United States to attend any 
League meeting appeared in Geneva in 1924-1925 for the Opium 
Conference, and the only Americans who have ever been accorded 
recognition in the Assembly were the Hon. Stephen G. Porter and 
his colleagues who appeared before the Fifth Committee of the 
1923 Assembly to discuss the League’s opium policy. By joining 
in this phase of League activity, the United States is continuing, 
under modern conditions, a form of international cooperation 
which was begun in a simple way before the War. 

Until 1925 the chief basis for international control of the opium 


™ Geneva Research Committee: Special Studies, Vol. VII, No. 7, July 1931. 
See note 52, supra. 
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traffic was the Hague Convention of 1912,” which laid down th} 
principles for the control of the production and distribution 9 
raw opium. Due partly to the War, few governments had ratifigl 
the Convention by 1919, and therefore clauses were inserted jj 
the Peace Treaties requiring ratification of the Convention by all 
signatories of the Treaties. Furthermore, in Article 23 of th 
Covenant, the League was entrusted with a general supervisory 
duty with regard to the opium traffic. In 1920 an Advisory Com 
mittee on the traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs was sq 
up by the League, efforts were made to secure ratifications of th 
Hague Convention, and an “export and import certificate system? 
was evolved. 

The United States has been represented by its citizens om th 
Opium Advisory Committee since it first came into existence, Mrs 
Hamilton Wright served as an assessor for several years, an 
since then a number of Americans have been members of the Com. 
mittee, as unofficial observers. As a signatory of the Hague Con 
vention of 1912,” and as a non-member of the League, the Unite 
States only recognized the Netherlands Government as vested with 
the right of supervision over the application of the Hague Conyen 
tion. But in January, 1923, Dr. Rupert Blue attended the fourh 
session of the Opium Advisory Committee in a consultative cape 
city—the first time that the Government had been represented in 
any way on the Committee. In March of that same year, the United 
States Senate passed a resolution which, in terminology, repudiated 
the Assembly’s resolution of 1922. It stated that “the effectin 
control of these drugs can be obtained only by limiting the produc 
tion thereof to the quantity required for strictly medicinal an 
scientific purposes, thus eradicating the source or root of the pres 
ent conditions which are solely due to production many time 
greater than is necessary for such purposes.” To this end, th 
President of the United States was authorized to ask the Govem 


12 See R. L. Buell, The Opium ceworenece of 1925, World Peace Foundation, 
1925, Vol. VIII, Nos. 2-3, Chap. III. 

Also, Foreign ’Polic Y, Association Information Service, Vol. VII, No. 2, Aprili 
1931, “International Limitation of Drugs.” 

1% Buell, supra, p. 78. The Netherlands Government was the official repositey 
for information under the Hague Convention of 1 

131 The Assembly Resolution of 1922 authorized the investigation of the amout 
of raw opium necessary for the world’s medicinal and scientific purposes. Tk 
League had abandoned the word “scientific” at the request of India. See 


PP. 75, 78. 
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ments of Great Britain, Persia, and Turkey to limit the growth of 
poppy and production of opium to the amount necessary for strictly 
medicinal and scientific purposes. A similar request with regard 
to coca was to be made of Peru, Bolivia, and the Netherlands. 

At the Fourth Assembly of the League, Congressman Porter 
was asked to present the views of the United States, and at the 
fifth session of the Advisory Committee, he™ repeated the United 
States’ argument that there could be no half-way attitude with 
respect to the control of the opium traffic. A resolution of policy 
was, however, finally drawn up, which was accepted by Mr. Porter, 
and a draft plan was prepared by the Committee to serve as the 
basis for discussion at the two Conferences. However, since the 
plan did not provide for the limitation of the production of raw 
opium or drugs, the United States submitted its own draft scheme. 
This included a provision for the control of the production of raw 
opium and coca leaves so that there would be no surplus available 
for purposes not strictly medicinal and scientific.” 

On November 3, 1924, the First Conference™ met, to consider 
the question of opium smoking in the Far East. However, the 
United States sent delegates only to the Second Conference, which 
convened on November 22 with forty-one States represented.™ 
Although the Conference was called to discuss only the questions 
of drug manufacture and the limitation of manufacture for export 
and import, Mr. Porter of the United States insisted on bringing 
before the Conference a discussion of the “suggestions” of the 
United States. These “suggestions” provided that the imports of 
raw opium for purposes of making prepared opium be reduced by 
10 per cent annually for ten years. This would do away with opium 
smoking, which was the subject of the First, not the Second, Con- 
ference. Viscount Cecil countered with a plan for the suppression 
of opium smoking and the question of competence, therefore, arose. 
Mr. Porter insisted, however, that the principles, not the methods, 
were what he was interested in. He announced that he would sign 
no agreement which did not set a definite date on which the traffic 


em other U. S. delegates were Bishop Brent, Dr. Rupert Blue, and Edwin 
eville. 

™ Buell, supra, pp. 80-86. 

™ Ibid, pp. 87-115. T. P. Gavit, Opium, G. Rutledge and Sons, London, 1925, 
om Vil, VIII. 


or United States delegates, see p. 113. 
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should cease. The question of competence was referred to a joint 
committee of the First and Second Conferences, but immedj 
after its report was presented, both China and the United Staty 
withdrew from the Conferences, on February 6, 1925. The typ 
Protocols which had been drawn up by this Committee were gy}. 
mitted to the First Conference (with China absent), and the Firy 
Conference adjourned on February 11, 1925. 

While this controversy had been occupying the attention of both 
Conferences, the Second Conference was also considering meay 
ures to carry out the Convention of 1912 with regard to the limp 
tation of the manufacture of morphine, heroin, cocaine; the impor 
of opium and coca-leaf for other than scientific purposes; and 
the limitation of the production of opium and coca-leaf for export, 
to the amount required for medicinal and scientific purposes. The 
United States delegates, acting in pursuance of a joint Congres 
sional resolution of May 15, 1924™ insisted that the Conference 
accept, in principle, the limitation of production. To this end they 
proposed that (1) the manufacture of heroin be prohibited; and 


(2) that the Parties should enact laws for the control of the pro 


duction and distribution of raw opium and coca leaf so that ther 
will be no surplus available for purposes not strictly medicinal or 
scientific. Many countries were threatened with economic disaster, 
should the production of opium be controlled according to the 
United States plan, and Persia and Turkey, especially, insisted that 
it would be difficult to enforce any such regulations. Therefor 
the Conference would not accept the United States proposals, and 
failing to secure the adoption of their plan, or of any equivalent 
scheme, the United States delegates withdrew. This withdrawal 
took place at the same time that the Committee’s report on smoking 
was presented, and the same day that China withdrew from the 
Conference. 

The Second Conference continued, adopting one suggestion, but 
none of the “principles” brought forward by Mr. Porter. The 
suggestion accepted was that Commissions of Inquiry be sent # 
Persia, Turkey, Greece, Egypt, and Jugoslavia to investigate both 
the agricultural and financial conditions, with a view to the sib 
stitution of other crops in place of the poppy. On February 1) 


1% Buell, cited, p. 100. 
Cong. Record, Vol. 65, pp. 5772; 7822; 8081. 
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a joint | 1925, the Conference adjourned, the longest Conference in League 
diately | history. The resulting Conventions™ are an attempt to combat the 
States | opium evil indirectly by the gradual suppression of smoking, and 


1¢ two | py the limitation of the exports and imports of opium and danger- 
¢ sub. | ousdrugs. They supplement, but do not supplant, the Hague Con- 
> First | yention of 1912. 
In refusing to remain with the Conference, the United States 
f both |} and China maintained that the Geneva Convention was not an 
meas. | advance over the Hague Convention. In fact, they claimed that 
e lim | jt was a step backward, because it failed to limit production, lacked 
import | specific methods for the control of smuggling under all circum- 
3; and | stances, did not include in its provisions certain dangerous drugs 
xport, | such as heroin, and did not contain sufficiently strong provisions 
. The | for the suppression of smoking. 
ngres- The countries which accepted the Geneva Convention felt that 
erence | it was an advance over the Hague Convention because it contained 
d they | provision for the compulsory use of the import certificate system; 
1; an | it had provisons for the more effective control of the production 
¢ pre | and manufacture of opium; it provided better supervision of the 
; there | national and international traffic, especially in free ports, free 
nal or | zones, and bonded warehouses; it contained a more adequate defini- 
saster, | tion of drugs, including Indian hemp, and provided for the future 
to the { inclusion of drugs which the health Committee might find danger- 
d that |} ous; and it established a Permanent Central Opium Board to 
refore | receive statistics and information at stated intervals. 
Is, and Although the United States sends the required information with 
valent | regularity to the Permanent Central Opium Board, its position 
irawal | with regard to the League’s opium work is still somewhat anomal- 
noking | ous, due to the fact that the Government continues to recognize 
ym the} the Netherlands Government as the intermediary for information 
under the terms of the Hague Convention. For instance, on March 
m, but} 29, 1928, the seizure of a shipment of drugs in Akron, Ohio, was 
The} reported to the Dutch Government by the United States, the infor- 
ent | mation was then sent on to the Secretary-General, who, in turn, 
e both} reported it to the other governments. In 1920, all other gov- 
e sib} ernments, including Germany before her membership in the 
ity 1,} League, agreed to send all such information directly to the 


™ First Conference: Agreement, Protocol and Final Act. C.82.M.41.1925.XI. 
Second Conference: Convention Protocol and Final Act, C.88.M.44.1925.XI. 
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Secretary-General, thereby relieving the Dutch Government of; i 
responsibility.” 

However, except for the inconvenience of the above ar 
little difficulty is now experienced by the Opium Committee in ¢oq, 
nection with its relations with the United States. Communications 
are being faithfully answered and information promptly trans 
mitted by the proper government authorities. A glance at only 
one recent report™ on the illicit traffic reveals the fact that the 
United States has furnished regularly full details and has reported 
a large number of important seizures. In 1930 Greece, Egypt 
India, Kwantung and the United States reported the most important 
seizures, indicating either that these regions are the chief victims 
of the contraband trade, or are more efficient in bringing about 
arrests. In presenting its report to the Council, the Board noted 
certain tendencies which lead to the ominous conclusion that the 
illicit traffic is in some cases increasing, and that not a few gover. 
ments are failing to take all necessary measures for the enforce. 
ment of the Geneva Convention. Although some governments 
failed to supply the necessary statistics, the Board was “pleased to 
be able to report that Albania, Denmark, Estonia, Norway, Swe 
den, and the United States of America have supplied practically 
full statistics for 1929, although none of these countries had 
adhered to the Geneva Convention at the end of the year.” 

Because of its unwillingness to adhere to the Geneva Conven 
tion, the United States refused the invitation to cooperate in nam- 
ing the members of the Permanent Central Opium Board. How. 
ever, the Council appointed Mr. Herbert L. May as one of the 
members, thus insuring American representation on this body, 
Mr. May has been a regular attendant at the Board meetings, and 
has taken an active part in all of its proceedings. 

Meanwhile, the Opium Advisory Committee, composed of gov- 
ernment representatives, has bent its efforts toward the enforce 


48% World Peace Foundation. Sixth, Seventh, and Bight Yearbooks of the 
League. Also, Manley O. Hudson, “America’s Réle in the League of Nations,” 
American Political Science Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, Feb. 1929 

18 See Report to Council on Work of Permanent Central Opium ‘Board. C.629, 
M.250.1930.XI1. C.C.P.54., October 22, 1930, pp. 8. 

Also: List of Lilicit Transactions and A en ete., C.621.M. 243,190 
C294(f). For organization of Permanent Central Opium Board, see 44(1), 
January 1931. 

1 Report, cited, p. 3. 7 

41 Ten Year Review of the Lampus of Nations, January 1930. League of Nation 
Association, New York, p. 108 
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ment of both the Hague Convention and the Geneva Convention 
of 1925. These efforts include the receipt of annual reports from 
ement, | governments; a wide use of the import certificate system; the 
incon | sending of a Commission of Inquiry into Persia in order to examine 
cations | the agricultural and economic conditions involved in substituting 
trans | another crop for the poppy; the establishment of the Central 
it only | Opium Board, the members of which were approved on June 13, 
iat the | 1929; the publication and exchange of information regarding 
ported | seizures, production, and manufacture of opium. 
Egypt, Although certain countries, such as the United States, had been 
ortant | anxious to apply the direct method of limitation, the Opium Ad- 
rictims | yisory Committee felt that the Geneva Convention should be en- 
about | forced and fairly tried out before more drastic steps should be 
noted | attempted. In order to secure factual data, two Commissions of 
at the | Inquiry have been organized, with both moral and financial sup- 
over. | port from the United States. In December 1925, the Council ap- 
force | pointed a Special Commission of Inquiry for Persia, with Mr. 
iments | Frederic A. Delano of the Federal Reserve Board of the United 
isedto | States as President of the Commission and Colonel Daniel Mac- 
, Swe | Cormack of the United States as a representative of the Persian 
tically | Government. Both Americans appeared before the March 1927 
s had | session of the Council to render their reports.” In 1929 a Com- 
* mission of Inquiry was sent to make an extensive review of the 
mnvel: } opium-smoking situation in the Far East. In order to make their 
fam | report complete, the Commissioners included the Philippines in 
How- | their itinerary, with the full approval and cooperation of the 
of the | United States Government. 
body. Americans have been attending regularly the sessions of the 
s, and | Opium Advisory Committee, at least in an “unofficial” capacity, 
since 1923 when Mr. Porter and his colleagues first arrived in 
f gov-| Geneva. After Mr. Porter’s dramatic withdrawal from the Con- 
fore | ference, S. Pinkney Tuck, Consul at Geneva, Stanley Woodward, 
is and John K. Caldwell, Foreign Service Officer in the Department 
of State, have succeeded each other as United States “observers” 
6% | on the Opium Advisory Committee. The Government has also 
exit made three small payments toward the Opium Conferences and 
subsequent expenses in connection with the opium work, and the 


#8 A.7.1927.X1 (1927.XI1.10); A.66.1927.X1;(1927.X1.7). 
Geneva Research Information Committee. Cited. 
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American Social Hygiene Association has made two gifts of 

















































$20,000 and 50,000 gold francs respectively. . 
The Hague and Geneva Conventions have resulted in a certaig Ass 
control of the international traffic in opium; in the establishmey ait 
of an Advisory Committee and Central Information Board to rm tar 
ceive statistics and supervise control; and in two Commissions of pri 
Inquiry into Persia and the Far East with a view to securing ae. io] 
curate information regarding the economic and social aspects of des 
the problem. Above all, the Conventions have given to the Leagy con 
a definite set of principles, which the various organs of the Leagye wt 
have been putting into operation as effectively as possible. Con 
A third Convention,“ dealing with the basic question of the | yen; 
manufacture of drugs, has now been completed and is awaiting T 
ratification by the world’s governments. Fifty-six countries, im | gra 
cluding the United States, were represented at a Conference, which | jp 5 
was held in Geneva May 27-July 13, 1931. The resulting Com | and 
vention on the Limitation of the Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs | 49 j 
is, according to Stuart A. Fuller, of the Division of Far East Dep 
ern Affairs of the United States State Department, “the biggest adop 
advance in the matter of control of dangerous narcotics developed | was 
so far. It embodies most of the ideas of .this Department and | tions 
when put into effect will constitute a most important measure.™ | Sche 
In sending a full delegation to the Conference, Secretary of { ated 
State Stimson issued the following statement: “The quantity of } rejec 
narcotic drugs manufactured in the United States is already limited Th 
by law. The interest of this country in the Conference arises from | yidec 
the fact that the larger the surplus stocks of these drugs abroad, } to m; 
the greater the quantity that finds its way into the illicit trafic | feren 
smuggled into American ports. Steps must be taken to prevent | syste: 
the manufacture of this surplus.” ever, 
The American delegates, although armed with no definite pre] by m 
posals for the limitation of drug manufacture, accepted official} provi 
positions in the Conference, and maintained throughout the meek] venti 
ings a conciliatory and cooperative spirit.“ The discussions of] which 
“4 For text of Convention, see State Department Press Release, July 16, 1931 } Blanc 
45 New York Times, July 18, 1931. a 
™6 New York Times, May 10, 1931. Fe 
41 The following United States Tenens were appointed to committees: Geneva 
Business Committee—Mr. Caldwell, ex officio a member; For Re 
Drafting and Legal Committee—Mr. Caldwell, Chairman; ~~ Se 
Technical Committee—Dr. Treadway, a member; Th 
Committee on Methods of Limitation—Mr. Anslinger, a member. in fe 
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the Conference were based upon a draft convention, elaborated 
by the Opium Advisory Committee, at the request of the 1929 
Assembly of the League.“ Before preparing its draft, the Com- 
mittee had suggested that a preliminary Conference of manufac- 
turing countries be held in London, in order to lay down the 
principles for the World Conference. This Conference was held, 
in December 1930 in London, and was attended by delegates from 
eleven manufacturing countries, including the United States. The 
conclusions of the London Conference, though largely negative 
in character, were then taken into consideration by the Advisory 
Committee, and were to some extent embodied in the final Con- 
yention, resulting from the World Conference of May-July, 1931. 

The complexity of the questions involved has been ably demon- 
strated by A. E. Blanco,” who has been largely instrumental 
in keeping the anti-opium cause before the world’s governments, 
and who drafted the “scheme of stipulated supply,” often attributed 
to Mr. C. K. Crane, and brought to the attention of the State 
Department in 1928. This so-called “Crane Scheme” was not 
adopted by the United States Government in its legislation but 
was endorsed to the extent of transmission to the League of Na- 
tions. Certain countries endorsed the principles of the “Crane 
Scheme” (or Scheme of Stipulated Supply) and Spain incorpor- 
ated the principles in her laws. The Scheme was, however, 
rejected by the Advisory Committee. 

The draft plan devised by the Opium Advisory Committee pro- 
vided for a quota system, by which each country should be allowed 
tomanufacture only x drugs, in x amounts. The 1931 world Con- 
ference failed to translate the x into specific figures, and this quota 
system was, therefore, abandoned. The Convention retains, how- 
ever, the essential principle of the limitation of drug manufacture 
by means of annual estimates furnished by Governments, and it 
provides machinery for the application of its terms. That the Con- 
vention is so successful, in spite of the mass of conflicting opinion 
which faced the Conference, is due, in part,” according to Mr. 


Blanco, to the “determination of certain delegations to sign only a 


“ Foreign Policy Association, cited, pp. 26ff. The League of Nations in Review, 
Geneva Research Information Committee, Vol. IV, No. 1 — I, 1931, Pp. 2. 
For Report of London Conference, see €.669.M.278.1930.XI. or Draft Conven- 
tion, see C.168.M.62.1931.XI1. 

“The Anti-Opium Information Bureau; Geneva, Communiqué No. 16, August 


a, 1031. ' 
“Communiqué No. 16 cited, p. 11. 
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convention which really limited manufacture,” a determination 
shown especially by the British delegation. The part played by 
the United States delegates at the Conference has been summar. 
ized by Mr. Blanco as follows :™ 

“Manufacturing country; failed to bring to Geneva and present 
to Conference a scheme for direct limitation; rendered valuable 
technical assistance when Conference established list of drugs to 
be limited; was instrumental in obtaining the inclusion of codeine; 
proposed limitation to definite orders received; did not insist on 
destruction of confiscated narcotics; suggested limiting raw mate. 
rial rendered available to factories; abstained from speeches but 
kept to business; failed to use its power; could have led the Con. 
ference and obtained a perfect Convention but accepted secondary 
role; lacked fighting spirit.” 

The United States delegation signed the Convention, in spite 
of the fact that some of the Government’s objectives had not been 
realized. Six reservations accompanied the United States signa- 
tures. The first two reserved to the United States the right to im 
pose “measures stricter than the provisions of the Convention” 
for purposes of internal control, and for the control of transit 
through its territories; the second two reserved the right to modify 
the procedure for the submission of statistics; and the last two 
contain declarations making clear the fact that signature by the 
United States of such a multilateral treaty does not constitute the 
recognition of other Parties to the Treaty, whose Governments 
have not already been recognized by the Government of the United 
States.” 

The United States’ share in the opium work of the League 
has been steadily increasing. American individuais, and official 
government delegates have both contributed their efforts. In spe 
cial committees, in the Opium Conferences, on the Opium Advisory 
Committee and on the Permanent Central Opium Board, American 
voices have at one time or another been heard since 1922. In the 
Assembly itself, in the Assembly committee which considers social 
questions, with the one exception of Mr. Porter’s appearance befor 
the Fifth Committee of the Fourth Assembly in 1923, and in the 
Council, American voices are silent. 


161 Communiqué No. 16 cited, p. 13. 
183 State Department Press Release, July 20, 1931. 
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RELIEF WORK 


The early days of the League were days of emergency and dis- 
aster. Armies were disbanding throughout Europe. Famine and 
disease were pushing across boundary lines. A million starving, 
homeless refugees created a demand for relief work, for hospitals, 
and for financial aid. In supplying this demand under the able 
leadership of Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, the League established itself 
as an indispensable agency for the betterment of mankind and 
won the support and respect of individual Americans even though 
their Government was disposed to hold aloof from all League 
activities.” 

In 1920™ a Commission of Inquiry was authorized by the Coun- 
cil to investigate the conditions of women and children deported 
by Turkish forces in Asia Minor and Armenia. Three persons 
constituted the Commission—Dr. W. E. Kennedy, representing the 
Armenian (Lord Mayor’s) Fund in the Near East, Miss Emma 
Cushman of Robert College, representing the United States, and 
Miss Karen Jeppe, a Danish member. As a result of the work of 
this Committee, a “neutral house” for the reception of women and 
children was established in Constantinople, and a “League of Na- 
tions Home” was opened in Aleppo. The League’s financial sup- 
port of the home in Constantinople terminated in 1926, but private 
funds, including a grant from the American Women’s Hospital, 
enabled it to continue its work. 

The other important project carried on by the League’s relief 
organization, with American cooperation, was the Greek Refugee 
Settlement Scheme, which owes much of its success to the endeav- 
ors of three Americans, the Hon. Henry O. Morgenthau, Charles 
P, Howland, and Mr. Eddy. Americans initiated the project in 
1923, when Secretary of State Hughes announced that the Ameri- 
can Relief Agencies would be unable to continue the emergency 
feeding of refugees, and an inquiry was, therefore, set on foot at 
once. ZTwo Americans took part in this investigation and a loan 
of £10,000,000 was arranged, of which one-fifth was assigned to 
the United States by means of the sale of bonds. 


Secretariat, Ten Years of World Cooperation, 1930, p. 265ff. 

Also: Refugees, League of Nations Union, London. 

™ Secretariat, cited, 278. 

M8 See The Greek Rafuess Settlement Scheme, League of Nations, 1926. 
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As a result of the investigation, a Commission was set up which ¥ 
must, by the terms of its Constitution, always have an America; 1 
chairman. This post has, so far, been held by Mr. Morgenthau, My de 
Howland, and Mr. Eddy of Plainfield, New Jersey. The wor a 
accomplished by the Commission has been told in great detaj| |. 
in the League’s book on “The Greek Refugee Settlement Scheme? z 
—a story which will convince any reader that in their hour of : 
need, some million and a half refugees were rescued from staryp sane 
tion through the gracious intervention of an international relief has 
organization, and that in this work American citizens have playa Z 
an important role. an 

International Relief Union At 

The International Relief Union is an attempt to place th -” 
League’s relief work on a permanent basis, and to establish som a 
satisfactory contractual relationship with the Red Cross and othe feret 
private organizations. Senator Ciraolo, President of the Italiag speal 
Red Cross, noting the great lack of coordination amongst relief Chen 
agencies, drafted the first plan for the Union, and the Fifth Ay 
sembly then appointed a Preparatory Committee to consider th e 
project. Ten members were included on this Committee, among of it 
them Robert E. Olds of the American Red Cross. When th wih 
plan had been completed, it was submitted to the several gover thon 
ments for their consideration, after which the League decide Bale 
to hold an international conference to draft a Convention am i 
Statute.” on 

On December 8, 1923, the Secretary-General sent a communie im 
tion to the United States asking for observations on Senator Gt : 
aolo’s plan for insurance against calamities. Through the Amen ba 
can Legation at Berne, the Secretary-General was informed @ and t 
January 28, 1924, that a response would be made in due coum dlicia 
On March 19, 1924, the United States Government quoted wil 
approval a letter from the American Red Cross disapproving d 
insurance against calamities as being neither practical nor dest To: 
able. On April 19, 1926, the State Department wrote that, since sud aes 
relief problems are handled in the United States by the America dlache 
Red Cross, a private organization, there would seem to be nowy] of 

158 





18% World Peace Foundation, Vol. VIII, p. 566. 
Ten Years of World Cooperation, pp. 280-284. 
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in which the United States Government could usefully cooperate 
with an International Relief Union. 

The Committee, noting the reply of the United States concerning 
the Red Cross, ventured a comment on the subject, pointing out 
the fact that in all countries the Red Cross is a private organiza- 
tion. If this objection of the United States were valid, said the 
Committee, all other governments would have to take the same 
attitude toward the Scheme.™ The Committee felt that the reply 
was apparently based on a misunderstanding of the terms of the 
Draft and expressed the hope that the United States would recon- 
sider. The United States did not do so, and sent no delegates to 
the Conference. 

An extremely helpful spirit of cooperation was, however, mani- 
fested by the other government delegates, and by private relief 
organizations such as National Red Cross societies. This coopera- 
tive spirit undoubtedly did much to insure the success of the Con- 
ference. Especially felicitous was the speech of Mr. Kittredge, 
speaking in behalf of the International Commission of the Red 
Cross. He offered not only the moral, but the more practical sup- 
port of the Relief Section of the Secretariat of the League of 
Red Cross Societies for any task which the Union might desire 
of it, and he also offered to place at the disposal of the Union ex- 
tensive credits of the Red Cross. On behalf of the American Red 
Cross, he said that even if the United States did not join the 
Union, the Red Cross would continue to cooperate as closely as 
possible.” 

The Convention for an International Relief Union has never 
come into force, since ratification implied initial contributions in 
varying amounts by each country ratifying the agreement. The 
United States has neither signed nor adhered to the Convention, 
and there seems to be little interest manifested in the subject in 
oficial circles at the present time. 


SLAVERY 


To the inhabitants of Western countries, the question of slavery 
seems obsolete. They consider it an issue which was settled 
conclusively during the last century, as a question discussed only 


™ Oficial Journal, Vol. VIII, 1927, pp. 241-242. 
™ World Peace Foundation, Vol. k » PP. 319-322. 
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in textbooks dealing with the past. It is often forgotten 
slavery exists today, not only in the obscure interior of the Africag 
continent, but in the coastal towns, in the centers of trade ang 
commerce which unite the East and the West. Moreover, it 
often forgotten that the war against slavery is a comparatively 
modern event, and that the slave trade by sea was condemned 

a century ago, by the Treaty of Vienna in 1815. Slavery ag ay 
institution was not condemned internationally until the General 
Act of Berlin of 1885, but further measures for the suppression 
of slavery were recommended in the Brussels Conference of 1899, 
which applied especially to the Congo. However, no administrative 
agency was supplied for the execution of the above agreements 
In 1919 the Treaty of St. Germain attempted to bring the Acts of 
Berlin and of Brussels into modern form, and thereby to make the 
campaign against slavery an effective one. But still the situation 
remained unsatisfactory, and not until definite action was taken by 
the League has any effective international progress along this ling 
been made. 

The League of Nations was faced with the slavery question in 
1922 when Abyssinia, a slave State, applied for admission asa | tary: 
member. The many discussions thus aroused led to the establish | contr 
ment of a Temporary Slavery Commission in 1924 “to continue | the S 
temporarily the inquiry on slavery and to communicate to the | fibite 
Council their conclusions on the subject.” The Commission pro | jaws 
ceeded to collect as much reliable information as possible upon | comp 
“slavery in all its forms,” by seeking reports and memoranda from | 1927 
the various governments, as well as from reliable individuals and 
organizations. The final report™ of the Commission was pre | Th 
sented in 1925, and showed conclusively the need for an inte | sensi 
national agreement against slavery. It showed that a great deal | 
of abuse took place under the name of adoption, debt slavery, and 
concubinage. The report recommended the conclusion of a new keen! 
international convention, to which League members and nome lasers 
members should be invited to adhere. Labor 
The Sixth Assembly (1925) adopted a Draft Convention on 


189 For a summary of the international control of slavery, see Internationa 
Conciliation No. 236, January 1928, by A. L. Warnshuis, Joseph P. Chamberlain, Cong: 
and Quincy Wright. 

Also: The Suppression of Slavery, Geneva Special Studies, Vol. II, No. 4 a rec 
April 1931. Geneva Research-Information Committee, Geneva. ~ 

4% For report, see League document A.19.1925.VI. In 
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davery, based upon the report of the Temporary Slavery Com- 
mission. This convention was then forwarded to League members, 
and to the United States, for the purpose of securing comment and 
criticism. The Council in June, 1926, received both the Conven- 
tion and governmental zeplies, and the Seventh Assembly (1926) 
revised and approved the Convention. It was signed by delegates 
of twenty-five States on September 25, 1926. Three other resolu- 
tions on slavery and forced labor were signed at the same time. 

Since the United States is not a member of the League, its gov- 
ernment had no part in the Sixth Committee discussions or Assem- 
bly discussions of 1922, 1923, and 1924. In accordance with a 
resolution of the Council, the Secretary-General had addressed to 
the United States in 1924 a questionnaire, requesting information 
on the slave trade. The United States Government was one of those 
which replied that “they have no useful information to communi- 
cate, or that slavery does not exist in the territories under their 
sovereignty.” In July, 1926, the Council of the League considered 
the comments of governments on the draft convention, which in- 
cduded a reply from the United States to the effect that “the Secre- 
tary of State is not in a position at this time to make any detailed 
contribution to a study of this subject, but he is pleased to.inform 
the Secretary-General that slavery and the slave trade are pro- 
hibited under the fundamental laws of the United States and by the 
laws and statutes in force in its several possessions.” In 1926 the 
completed Convention was open to all governments, and in May, 
1927 the text was officially sent to the United States for 
ratification. 

The United States could not, however, ignore indefinitely a con- 
vention which internationalized the principles contained in the 
Emancipation Proclamation and in the Thirteenth Amendment to 
the United States Constitution. Private groups of citizens were 
keenly interested in the Convention, and such organizations as the 
International Missionary Council and the American Federation of 
Labor kept in constant touch with both Washington and Geneva. 
Finally, on February 25, 1929, President Coolidge transmitted to 
Congress a certified copy of the Slavery Convention, together with 
a recommendation that the Convention be ratified. The message 


™ International Conciliation, cited, pp. 11-12 and 35. 
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of Secretary of State Kellogg, which accompanied the Cony 
reads in part as follows :” 


ention, 

Articles 7, 10, 11, 12 of the Slavery Convention contain 
certain references to the League of Nations . . . as the func 
tions exercised by the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations under these articles are merely those of a deposi 
and of a transmitting agency, it is not considered that it w 
be necessary that accession to the convention by the United 
States be made subject to a reservation indicating the position 
of this government with respect to the League. If, however, 
the Senate should consider that a reservation on this point is 
desirable, one might be made. 

Considering that the purposes sought to be attained by the 
Slavery Convention are in accord with modern thought and 
with humane measures taken by civilized peoples with a view 
to the suppression of slavery and conditions analogous to slay- 
ery, it is believed that the United States should cooperate with 
other powers in the effort to eradicate these evils throughout 
the world, and that its cooperation might well be expressed 
through accession to the convention. Accordingly, it is recom- 
mended that, if this course meets with approval, the Senate be 
requested to take suitable action advising and consenting to 
accession on the part of the United States to the Slavery es 
vention of September 25, 1926. 


The Convention was ratified immediately, with only one reser. 
vation, which strengthens the Convention so far as the United 
States is concerned, and which, in no way, restricts the League: 
“Subject to transitional provisions laid down in paragraph 2 below, 


compulsory or forced labor may only be exacted for public | 


purposes.” 


Possibly no Convention of the League has had such dramatic | 


results as has the Slavery Convention of 1926. The discussions 
in the Assembly and Council with regard to slavery, and the i 
vestigations of the International Labour Office on forced labor, 
have been echoed and re-echoed in the press of the world.” Of 
special interest is the Liberian situation, indicating an unusual 
method of collaboration between the United States and the League, 
By 1929, reports had frequently been brought to the attention of 
the United States Government indicating that conditions in Liberia 


162 Congressional Record, Vol. VII, February 25, 1929, p. 4237- 
163 See Report of Commission of Inquiry. (C.65.8.M.272.1930.VI, December 15, 


1930. 
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were highly questionable, and that forced labor amounting practi- 
cally to slavery, was openly tolerated there. In accordance, there- 
fore, with its traditional friendliness for the Republic of Liberia, 

















































ain : 

ne- the United States State Department directed a letter on June 8, 1929, 

of | tothe Secretary of State of Liberia, calling the attention of that 

as | Government to the repeated rumors and reports concerning the 
Liberian situation. Although the Liberian Government denied that 

ted ; a ; : : 

on such shocking conditions existed, it offered to submit the whole 

ef, question to an international Commission of Inquiry, and informed 

is both the United States and the League of Nations of its desire in 

h | the matter.” 

ad The League Council having accepted the proposal, an inter- 


ew national Commission consisting of Dr. Cuthbert Christy (appointed 
v- by the League), Dr. Charles S. Johnson, (appointed by the United 
ith States Government), and Sir Arthur Barclay (appointed by the 


“ Liberian Government) was organized. Full freedom of action was 

m- conferred upon the Commission, and permission was granted to 

be issue summonses to witnesses and enforce their attendance if neces- 

to sary. The Commission was authorized to ascertain :™ 

. (a) whether slavery as defined in the Anti-Slavery Convention 
exists in the Republic, 

oser- (b) whether this system is participated in or encouraged by 

; the Government of the Republic, 

ited (c) whether and what leading citizens of the country partici- 

gue: pate therein, 

‘low, (d) to what extent compulsory or forced labor exists, either 

sblic | for private or public purposes, and if so, in what manner 
it has been recruited, 

: (e) whether shipment of contract laborers to Fernando Po 
nate ... Or shipment of such laborers to the Congo... is 
sions associated with slavery, and whether the method .. . of 
> in recruiting carries any compulsion, 
bor, (f) whether labor employed for private purposes on privately 

Of owned or leased plantations is forcibly impressed . . . by 

the Liberian Government or by its authority, 
sual (g) whether the Liberian Government has given sanction or 
gue, approval to the recruiting of labor with aid and assistance 
n of of Liberian Frontier Force and whether other persons 
orl holding official positions in Government employ or private 


individuals have been implicated in such recruiting with 
or without the Government’s approval. 
™ Oficial Journal, November, 1929, pp. 1766-1767. 
Report cited, p. 7. 
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After several preliminary meetings in Monrovia, April 
1930, Dr. Johnson and Dr. Christy set out on a tour into the inte. 
ior of Liberia to secure personal testimony from natives and ¢itj. 
zens of all classes. For two months they travelled together, first tg 
Kakata, 60 miles inland from Monrovia. Here they interviewed ng. 
tives, chiefs, and sub-chiefs, some of whom had walked four days 
to present their testimony to the Commission. In May they pro. 
ceeded to Cape Palmos, including in their visits native coastal 
towns. On their way back to Monrovia, the members of the Com. 
mission separated and included different towns on their visits jp 
order to cover more territory in a short space of time. 

The Commissioners’ Report was published under date of Decem. 
ber 15, 1930, and copies were made public in both Washington and 
Geneva on January 10, 1931. The report is based on the testimony 
of 39 native spokesmen in Kakata, and 116 in Maryland County, 
including paramount chiefs, sub-chiefs, natives, cabinet members, 
public officials such as Justices of the Supreme Court, Senators 
County Superintendents, District Commissioners, in addition to 
Americo-Liberians and Africo-Liberians,—a total of 264 deposi- 
tions. The conclusions of the report indicate that classic slavery 
does not exist in Liberia, but that inter- anid intra-tribal slavery as 
defined by the 1926 Convention does exist in that country, and that 
forced labor has been made use of with the knowledge of important 
Government officials. 

The Firestone Rubber Company, an American organization, is 
the only large corporation in Liberia, and of this Company the 
report says:™ “there is no evidence that the Company forcibly im 
presses labor or consciously employs labor which has been forcibly 


impressed. . . . Of the men housed on the plantations, there is no | 


compulsion regarding the number of days they shall work during 
any given month.” A certain amount of dissatisfaction with labor 
conditions has arisen at times due to the Company’s agreement to 
pay the Government a percentage for all laborers secured. In 1926, 
the Company revised this plan, so that there might be free bar- 
gaining for both the Company and labor. ‘We desire to point out 
to the Government,” the Company’s memorandum™ states, “that 


16 Report cited, p. 83. 
7 Report cited, p. 79. 
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the success of our development in Liberia is largely dependent 
gpon the organization of a permanent and contented labor force. 
This can only be done through free and unrestricted employment 
and upon terms and conditions which are agreeable to the laborers 
themselves.” 

Drastic reforms and internal changes were suggested by the 
Commission to the Liberian Government, and the United States 
has continued its active interest in following the Commission’s 
work. In a note to the Liberian Government dated November 5, 
1930, together with a memorandum dated November 17, the Secre- 
tary of State reminded the Liberian Government that although the 
Executive Proclamations had been issued, adequate sanctions had 
not been provided by the Liberian Government to put the reforms 
into effect. The note concludes with a friendly warning, that “in- 
ternational public opinion will no longer tolerate those twin 
scourges of slavery and forced labor. Unless they are abolished, 
and unless there is instituted by the Liberian Government a com- 
prehensive system of reforms, loyally and sincerely put into effect, 
it will result in the final alienation of the friendly feelings which 
the American Government and people have entertained for Liberia 
since its establishment nearly a century ago.”™ 

A copy of this note was sent also to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations, and at the request of the United States, was 
transmitted to all States Parties to the 1926 Convention.” To the 
United States Government’s rebuke, the Liberian Government re- 
plied” that it would accept “in principle the recommendations made 
by the International Commission of Inquiry on Slavery and Forced 
Labor, and adopts these recommendations on a basis for regulating 
any improvement which may be made in the social policy of the 
Republic, to the full extent of its resources.” The note offered, as 
the principal reasons for not putting the Commission’s recommen- 
dations into immediate effect, the world economic crisis and the 
precarious financial condition of the country.” 

By this time, opinion in interested quarters in the United States 
had been so thoroughly aroused that early in 1931 the Secretary of 
State made known that his Government would welcome an oppor- 

orn Department Press Release, Januaty J, 1931. 

eague of Nations document. C.L.3.1931.VL., jan. 9, 1931. (1931.VI.B.2.) 


™League of Nations document. C.50.M.27.1931.VI., January 10, 1931. 
™See Geneva Research Committee, cited, p. 21, note 1. 
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tunity to take part in a program of assistance for Liberia, Thy 
Council, meeting in January, decided that a special Liberian Com. 
mittee should be appointed, and invited the United States Gover. 
ment to participate in the Committee’s meetings. Accordingly, the 
Committee was set up, with representatives from Liberia, Grey 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Poland, Spain, Venezuela, My 
Samuel Reber, American Chargé d’Affaires at Monrovia, Liberia 
was appointed as United States representative.” This Committe 
has laid out a three-fold program of assistance for Liberia, includ 
ing health, administrative, and financial reforms. In all stages of 
the Committee’s work, the United States Government has beey 
fully informed, and has given evidence of its interest. 

In fact, the cooperation between the United States and the 
League in the Liberian inquiry has been most significant. Not only 
has the Government made use of the League’s machinery, and con 
ducted all negotiations through the Secretary-General, but the 
United States delegates have served as full members of a Commit. 
tee appointed by and responsible to the Council of the League of 
Nations. With the exception of the “observers” on the Couneil’s 
Committee for the Greek Refugee Scheme, this is the first official 
participation of the United States in the Council’s work, through 
such a Committee. This form of collaboration seems to demon 
strate the wisdom of Mr. Hughes’ remarks, when he said ina 
speech before the New York Republican State Convention, on 


April 15, 1924, 


There is no more difficulty in dealing with the organization 
of the League in this way for the purpose of protecting our 
interests or furthering our policies than there would be in 
dealing with the British Empire. Because several nations have 
formed an organization of which we are not a part is no reason 
why we cannot cooperate in all matters affecting our proper 
concern. We simply adjust our forms of contact and negotia- 
tions to the existing conditions. The matter of real importance 
is with respect to the subjects that we take up. We do not 
take up subjects which would draw us into matters not ap 
proved by American sentiment. When we do take up a subject 
it is because this government desires it to be taken up, and the 
same would be true under any form of action.™ 


2 See State Department Press Releases of January 7, February 4, and Marc 


7+ 1931. 
3 International Conciliation, cited, pp. 24-25. 
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SOCIAL QUESTIONS 
Traffic in Women and Children 


Among the social activities of the League which the United 
States has supported with increasing regularity is the work for 
the suppression of the traffic in women and children. Before the 
War, two attempts had been made to control this traffic, by means 
of the international Agreement of 1904 and the Convention of 
i910." In both of these Agreements the United States had been 
interested, and in the case of the 1904 Agreement, ratification had 
been completed. 

When the League undertook to draw up plans for the 1921 Con- 
yention, communications upon the subject were sent to the United 
States, to invite the Government to participate in the Confer- 
ence, and to secure its opinion with regard to the Convention of 
i910. The United States did not accept the invitation, but the 
American Consul at Geneva was instructed, in a telegram from 
the Department of State dated June 24, 1921, to reply that the 
White Slave Traffic Convention of May 4, 1910, had not been 
signed by the United States for constitutional reasons. It was 
felt that the Convention contains projects which under the Con- 
stitution of the United States pertain to the police functions of the 
several States and which the Federal Government would not in 
consequence be capable of fulfilling. Later, when the Secretary- 
General of the League invited the United States to sign the Con- 
vention of 1921, Article 1 of the Convention regarding the neces- 
sity of adhering to the Convention of 1910 was cited. Since the 
Convention of 1921 presupposed adherence to the 1910 Convention, 
the United States Government declared itself unable to adhere to 
it. 

By 1923, however, Americans began to serve on the League’s 
Permanent Advisory Commission, set up in accordance with the 
1921 Convention, and since then, American representation has in- 
creased. The Advisory Commission is composed of fourteen per- 
sons, representatives of various social and welfare organizations, 
and it includes among its members Miss Grace Abbott of the 


™The 1904 Agreement and the 1910 Convention are both contained in Ap- 
pendices to the 1921 Convention. See General Report C.227.M.166.1921.1V. 

Also, Manley O. Hudson, “America’s Role in the League of Nations,” Political 
Science Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, February 1929. 
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Children’s Bureau in Washington. The Commission is the 

body for the League’s work in this field. It suggests ways in which 
to secure ratification of the 1921 Convention, conducts iny 
tions of the traffic, and receives annual reports from the Member 
States. 

One of the most important pieces of work carried on by the 
Committee was the inquiry into the traffic in non-Oriental coup. 
tries, a project suggested by an American (Miss Abbott), financed 
by the American Social Hygiene Bureau ($75,000), and directed 
by two Americans, Dr. William Snow, of the American Social 
Hygiene Association, who presided over the General Committee, 
and Major Bascom Johnson of the Bureau of Social Hygiene, who 
led the field investigations. This inquiry was carried on by 
a group of trained social workers who travelled in twenty-seven 
countries and conducted over 6500 interviews with traffickers, soy 
teneurs, prostitutes, and immigration officials in a way never before 
attempted. The Committee’s report published in 1929, shocked the 
conscience of the civilized world, and revealed fairly accurately 
for the first time the enormity of this underworld traffic.™ 

So impressed was the Tenth Assembly with the data revealed by 
the Commission of Inquiry that an investigation into Oriental coun 
tries was authorized, and in 1930 the American Social Hygiene 
Association again offered funds for such an undertaking,—this 
time $125,000. This inquiry includes the Philippine Islands, and 
the United States Government has extended its welcome and sup 
port to the investigators. In accordance with an invitation from 
the Secretary-General, Miss Grace Abbott was appointed to serve 
on a Special Committee to plan an itinerary and make other ar 
rangements for the investigation,” and again Major Johnson of 
the American Bureau of Social Hygiene has been designated as 
Chairman of the travelling Commission of Three to carry on this 
work. 

In routine matters, such as the submission of annual reports, 
the United States has been prompt and helpful in every respect. In 


5 Social and Humanitarian Work of the League, Geneva, May, 1926. 

9 Years of the League of Nations, World Peace Foundation, 1929, pp. 136 
14 

* report, see C.s52.M. ‘7. 3978 P ee ASS A IV.2.1) Part I. 

C.52.M.§2.1927.1V(1927.1 Part 

See also articles in the Journal of Social ‘H giene, Vol. XIII, No. 5, May, 1927} 
Vol. XIV, No. 2, February, 1928; Vol. XVII, No. 1, January, 1931. 

16 State Department Press Release, August 16, 1930. 

Official Journal. June 1930, p. 780. 
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fact, the Annual Report for 1929 reveals that the United States—a 
non-member—submitted complete replies to the questions con- 
cerned, while thirty-three members of the League failed to submit 
their reports on time.™ 

On June 29, 1931 the Secretary-General addressed a note to the 
United States Government, requesting information regarding the 
action the United States might take on the Convention. The note 
said that “Since then [March 8, 1922] considerable time has passed, 
and the situation changed by the fact that the Convention has so 
widely entered into international practice.” In view of this fact, 
the hope was expressed that the United States might ratify the 
Convention. The reply of the United States indicated that the 
Government is still unwilling to ratify the Convention, but that 
it would look with favor upon the drafting of a new Convention 
on this subject. 


Protection of Children 


In 1924 the Permanent Advisory Commission on the Traffic in 
Women and Children was reorganized, to include one Committee 
on the Traffic in Women and Children, and one Committee on 
Child Welfare. Both bodies work very closely together, and their 
sessions usually follow one another at regular intervals.™ 

Prior to 1924, an International Association for the Protection 
of Children was in existence, as the result of Congresses held in 
1913 and 1921. The War interrupted the work of the first Con- 
gress and after 1921 it was seen that affiliation with the League 
would insure the greatest degree of success to this new venture. 
The United States has participated in this work only through its 
private citizens, but their activity has been outstanding. Mr. 
Bascom Johnson attended meetings of the Advisory Committee and 
the Committee on Child Welfare in 1925, 1927 and 1930. Miss Julia 
Lathrop, of the National Conference of Social Work served as 
assessor on the Child Welfare Committee in 1926, and attended 
meetings in 1927 and 1929. One year, 1928, L. W. Carris, Direc- 
tor of the American Association for the Prevention of Blindness, 
attended the meetings. The Child Welfare Committee is still in 
a period of organization, and its whole field of activity has not yet 


™ C.164.M.59.1931.1V. Summary of Annual Reports. 
Ten Years of World Cooperation, cited, Chap. VIII. 
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been developed. It has, however, drafted two conventions % 


with the repatriation of children and young people, and with the 
treatment of indigent foreign minors. In 1925, the American Social 
Hygiene Association contributed $5000 to the work of the Com 
mittee, which was used toward an investigation of the moral ¢op. 
ditions surrounding young people and in 1930 this investigation 
included the United States. The Government has, however, had 
no part in this phase of League activity. 

Early in the year, the United States submitted to the League 
an answer to a communication of the Secretary-General, enclosing 
a series of resolutions of the Child Welfare Committee. With te 
gard to the suggestion that there should be some form of regula. 
tion or censorship upon vaudeville performances, where children 
were admitted to the theatres, the reply “pointed out that under 
the constitutional regime obtaining in this country, the police 
power is vested in the several States of the Union and not in the 
Federal Government. In the circumstances, the exercise of the 
right of censorship, including the issuing of regulations against 
uncensored variety turns, is a matter for determination under the 
laws of the several States, and would not be one coming within the 
province of the Federal Government.” 

With regard to the abolition of tariff barriers on educational 
films, the United States reply stated that “the abolition of tariff 
barriers would serve a useful purpose, but there is no provision in 
the tariff laws of the United States authorizing such duty-free 
admission of educational films at the present time.”™ 


Obscene Publications 


Closely connected with the other work of the Advisory Com 
mittee on the Traffic in Women and Children is that which deals 
with the suppression of the circulation of obscene publications. 
Attempts had been made in 1908 and in 1910 to secure some inter- 
national control of the traffic, but little was accomplished. There 
fore, in 1923, on the initiative of the British Government, the 
League called an international Conference to consider the ques 
tion, and as a result of the Conference, an international Convem- 
tion was concluded. This Convention supplements that of 191 


19 Department of State communication of January 2, 1931. 
18 C.202.M.64.1924. 
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and contains provisions by which the signatory States agree to 
offenders and to cooperate in various ways for their 
ehension. 

The Department of State of the United States received the 
invitation to the Conference on Obscene Publications, sent through 
the French Embassy at Washington on behalf of the French 
Government, on August 13, 1923. The American reply was sent 
August 29, 1923, indicating that Alexander J. Magruder, Secre- 
tary of the American Legation at Berne, had been appointed 
to attend the Conference in a “consultative capacity.” The Con- 
yention was not signed by the United States delegates, but it was 
sent by the President to the Senate for its advice and consent to 
American adherence on February 10, 1925. It was then referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, which has not as yet 
submitted its report to the Senate. 


TREATY SERIES 


One of the important articles of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations is that which provides for the registration and publication 
of treaties,—Article 18 which reads as follows: 


Every treaty or international engagement entered into here- 
after by any Member of the League shall be forthwith regis- 
tered with the Secretariat and shall as soon as possible be 
published by it. No such treaty or international engagement 
shall be binding until so registered. 


As a result of the execution of this Article, 2374 treaties, filling 
103 volumes, have already been registered and published in the 
League of Nations Treaty Series. This practice of registration has 
grown up automatically among the Members of the League, who 
send in their treaties with both Member and non-Member States. In 
this way, treaties between the United States and one or more 
Members of the League find their way into the Treaty Series, 
and are registered in the regular manner.™ 

Realizing, however, that treaties between non-Member States 

™ Manley O. Hudson, “American Registration of Treaties” in American Jour- 
nal of International Law, Vol. 22, 1928, pp. 852-856. 

The American Society of International Law acted as the distributing agency 
for the Treaty Series, published in English. $7500 was contributed for this pur- 


se by an outside donor. See Proceedings, American Society of International 
aw, 1923, pp. 110 and 137. 
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would also be desirable for the completion of the Treaty Series, the 
Council of the League authorized the Secretary-General to address 
an invitation to all Governments to send in their treaties for 
tration, even though none of the Parties might at the time be, 
Member of the League. Apparently the United States did not ap. 
swer this letter of July 16, 1920, although two other non- Members, 
Germany and Ecuador, agreed to avail themselves of th 
opportunity. 

In 1925 a further effort was made to secure for registration the 
treaties concluded between the United States and other nop. 
Member countries. This led to a communication by the Secretary 
of State to the effect that “henceforth it will send regularly to the 
Secretariat treaties contracted by the American Government and 
included in the United States Treaty Series.” The Secretary. 
General then announced that “such treaties, if not otherwise pre 
viously published by the Secretariat, will be included in the League 
Treaty Series with the above explanation, and with the under. 
standing that as the United States is not a Member of the League 
it does not register them with the Secretariat.” 

The situation now existing with regard to this system of for 
warding United States Treaties became the subject of concern to 
students of international law in the United States, and Professor 
Manley O. Hudson, together with sixty Professors of International 
Law, undertook recently to bring about some change in the pro 
cedure used by the Government. In a letter dated January & 
1931, and addressed to the Secretary of State, Professor Hudson 
said, in part: 


It is the understanding of the undersigned that since that 
date, [1926] treaties published in the United States Treaty 
Series and agreements published in the Executive Agreement 
Series are regularly communicated by the Department of State 
to the Secretariat of the League of Nations. The practice 
of the Secretariat is that if the other parties have not already 
proceeded to the registration of a treaty sent by the United 
States, they are asked if they desire to proceed to it. This 
sometimes involves long delay, as for example, in the case of 
the Inter-American Convention on Conciliation of January §, 
1929, which was communicated to the Secretariat by the United 
States on June 13, 1929, but was not registered until April 4, 


184 .J.1.L., supra, p. 855. 
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1930. In time, however, most of the United States treaties 
are registered by other parties. But certain treaties of the 
United States are not registered, though they are published 
with special serial numbering: thus the treaties published as 
Nos. 1B-6B, respectively in Volumes 48, p. 443; 54, Pp. 441; 
68, p. 459; 85, p. 491; and 87, pp. 421 and 454, of the League 
of Nations Treaty Series. 

The undersigned are of the opinion that it would be desirable 
for the United States to register its treaties in the same way 
as is done by the great majority of other states. They respect- 
fully submit that without recognizing any obligation to do so 
under Article 18 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
and without recognizing any legal effect of the second sentence 
of that article, the United States should establish a practice 
of requesting registration of its treaties. In this, it would be 
following the precedent set by Germany in 1920 as a non- 
member of the League of Nations. Moreover, the United 
States is a signatory to the Convention on the Suppression of 
Counterfeiting Currency, of April 20, 1929, and the Protocol 
Relating to Military Obligations, of April 12, 1930, both of 
which provide for registration with the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations. 

The registration of its treaties by the United States would 
not only regularize the serial numbering of those United States 
treaties which are now published but not registered; it would 
make it possible for treaties of the United States to be cited in 
the uniform way applicable to the treaties of other countries, 
and it might also have the result of encouraging other states 
to effect the registration, to be followed by publication, of 
numerous treaties which may not otherwise find place in the 
League of Nations Treaty Series. 


Apparently there will be no immediate change of procedure on 


the part of the United States Government, as the following reply 
will indicate. 


February 27, 1931 


Professor Manley O. Hudson, 
Law School of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Sir: 

The Department has received your letter of January 27, 
1931, with which you enclosed a letter signed by sixty teachers 
of courses in international law and international relations, con- 
cerning the registration of treaties of the United States with 
the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 
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I assure you that the communication has received carefyl 
consideration by the Department of State. The Department 
feels, however, that in view of the fact that the United States 
is not a member of the League of Nations, it would be i 
propriate for this Government to register treaties with 
Secretariat. 


Very truly yours, 
For the Secretary of State. 


(Sgd) W. R. CASTLE 
Assistant Secretary 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing are the principal activities of the League in which 
the United States has participated. There are, of course, other 
Committees on which Americans have served from time to time, 
or in which American influence has been felt. Among these are 
the International Hydrographic Bureau at Monaco, of which Rear 
Admiral A. P. Niblack was a Director for 1921 until his death in 
1929, and of which Rear Admiral Andrew T. Long is now a Direc. 
tor;” The Committee of Rapporteurs for the Aaland Islands Dis. 
pute, of which Abram I. Elkus and Oscar L.«Milmore of the 
Department of State were members, in a consultative capacity 
The Committee for the Memel Dispute,” on which Norman H. 
Davis and Arthur Bullard served as private individuals; and the 
Committee of Experts on Legal Aid for the Poor, of which Regi- 
nald Heber Smith of the American National Committee on Legal 
Aid, was a member.™ 

There are a few Americans in the Secretariat, serving because 
of their qualifications for the position and not in any sense as 
representatives of the United States. The present American mem- 
bers of the Secretariat are: Miss Alice C. Bartlett, Library; Dr, 
F. G. Boudreau, Health Section; Mitchell B. Carroll, formerly of 
the United States Treasury Department, now a member of the 
Financial Section; Charles F. Darlington, Financial Section; Fran- 
cis Colt deWolf, formerly Assistant Solicitor of the State Depart- 
ment, now a member of the Disarmament Section; Benjamin Gerig, 


183 Department of State Press Release, Nov. 4, 1929. 

1% Council Document. B.7. April 16, 1921. 

185 The Status of the Memel Territory. C.159.M.39.1924.VII.p.67. 
1% Legal Aid for the Poor. V.Legal.1927.V.27. See Introduction. 
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Information Section; Dr. C. A. Ohr, Health Section; Arthur 
Sweetser, Information Section. 

Undoubtedly the amount of United States Government collabora- 
tion with the League, especially with regard to the attendance at 
Conferences, has grown gradually from year to year. In addition, 
the Government has followed up some of its diplomatic work by 
legislative action. Two Conventions prepared under League aus- 
pices have been ratified by the United States, thus making them 
part of the law of the land—the Convention on Export and Import 
Restrictions, and the Slavery Convention. Four Conventions have 
been signed by the United States, but signature has not been com- 
pleted by ratification. Sixteen League Conventions have not been 
acted upon by the United States Government in any way, and are 
still awaiting consideration by the United States Senate.™ 

In commenting upon the system of League Conferences and 
Conventions, Clarence Streit points out that a sense of shame 
has developed among the Members of the League, with respect to 
Conventions which they sign but do not ratify. As a result of 
this feeling, the Eleventh Assembly passed a Resolution authoriz- 
ing the Secretary-General to take steps to secure more prompt 
ratifications. The United States is included in all communications 
from the Secretary-General to signatory Governments, with respect 
to the ratification of Conventions, and the League is making every 
effort to see that its Conventions are brought to the attention of 
the United States Government.™ 

To estimate accurately the entire extent to which the United 
States has participated in the League’s work is impossible. 
International cooperation of this kind is measured not merely 
by the number of Conferences attended, the financial contribu- 
tions, or the individuals serving on Committees. Far more intangi- 
ble, but equally important, is the moral support shown by the people 
of the United States toward an organization which is working to 
achieve international peace and security, and to promote inter- 
national cooperation. When the final chapter on United States 
cooperation with the League is written, it will take into account 
not only the Government’s direct representation in League meet- 
ings, but also the ratification of the Conventions of the League and 


™ For complete list of Conventions see p. 152. 
8 New York Times, March 22, 1931. 
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the International Labour Organization, the enactment of laws 
which harmonize with these Conventions, the registration of all 
treaties and international engagements, the increased acceptance 
of obligations not to resort to war, and the support of all reasonable 
machinery for the pacific settlement of international disputes, 


COOPERATION WITH THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


When the framers of the Peace Treaties met in Versailles, they 
realized that the time had come for the establishment of an organi 
zation which should contribute, in some measure, to the establish. 
ment of social justice throughout the world, and make possible g 
more orderly world society. Their aspirations, and the aspirations 
of millions of workers who had waited long for recognition, are 
voiced in the Preamble to Article 387 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
which created the International Labour Organization. 


Whereas conditions of labour exist involving such injus- 
tice hardship and privation to large numbers of people as to 
produce unrest so great that the peace and harmony of the 
world are imperilled; and an improvement of those conditions 
is urgently required: as, for example, by the regulation of 
hours of work, including the establishment of a maximum 
working day and week, the regulation of the labour supply, 
the prevention of unemployment, the provision of an adequate 
living wage, the protection of the worker against sickness, 
disease and injury arising out of his employment, the protec- 
tion of children, young persons and women, provisions for old 
age and injury, protection of the interests of workers when 
employed in countries other than their own, recognition of the 
principle of freedom of association, the organization of voca- 
tional and technical education and other measures; 

Whereas also the failure of any nation to adopt humane 
conditions of labour is an obstacle in the way of other nations 
which desire to improve the conditions in their own countries; 

The High Contracting Parties ... agree to the following... 


Following this Preamble is the Statute of the International Le 
bour Organization for which American leadership was partially 
responsible. Mr. Gompers even went so far as to say that 
“America wrote into the labor section the heart and soul of that 
section” (of the Treaty of Versailles). At an Interallied Labor 
Conference held in London in September 1918, President 
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Wilson’s Fourteen Points had been endorsed, and further prin- 
ciples dealing with labor questions were added. At Paris 
one of the early resolutions adopted provided for a Com- 
mission “to consider the international means necessary to secure 
common action on matters affecting conditions of employment, 
and to recommend the form of a permanent agency to continue 
such inquiry and consideration in cooperation with and under the 
direction of the League of Nations.” This Commission was com- 
of delegates from the United States, the British Empire, 
France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Cuba, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 
The American delegates were Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, Chairman; Hon. Edgar N. Hurley, 
President of the United States Shipping Board (who was unable 
to remain in Europe throughout the Conference meetings), 
Henry M. Robinson, President of the First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, and Prof. James T. Shotwell of Columbia University. 
The American delegates found themselves in a very difficult 
position, due to the constitutional limitations existing with respect 
to labor legislation in the United States. Furthermore, no organiza- 
tion has been more cautious in this respect than the American 
Federation of Labor which has attempted to remain aloof from 
political questions and to confine its activities to a purely economic 
sphere, the support of the Federation was, therefore, qualified. 
At last a compromise was reached which resulted in greatly widen- 
ing the influence of the International Labour Organization. In- 
stead of regarding all actions taken by the Organization as binding 
treaties, the Commission provided that decisions of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization should be submitted as recommenda- 
tions to the several governments. In this way, the Organization 
can establish a standard upon many questions, whereas those gov- 
ernments which cannot act nationally upon labor questions are still 
able to participate in its work.” By means of this compromise, the 
members of the Peace Conference hoped to change the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization in such a way that the United States 
could have no objection to joining, by reason of its federal 
organization. 


™See Industry, Governments, and Labor, World Peace Foundation, 1928, 


Vol. XI. Nos. 4-s. 
Also Labour as an International Problem, Chap. IL by James T. Shotwell, 


Macmillan 1920. London. 
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The International Labour Organization of the League of Ny 
tions, set up in accordance with the Treaty consists of a General 
Conference, meeting annually or oftener with two government dele. 
gates, one representative of organized workers, and one represen. 
tative of organized employers, from each of the Member States 
The Governing Body, meeting quarterly or oftener, consists of 
twenty-four members, elected every three years by the General 
Conference. The proportion is the same as that of the Conference, 
twelve delegates representing governments, six workers’ and six 
employers’ organizations. The permanent body of the International 


Labour Organization is the International Labour Office, under the | 


direction of M. Albert Thomas. The International Labour Organj. 
zation has adopted to date 31 Draft Conventions, covering such sub 
jects as hours of work, unemployment, hours and conditions of 
work for women and young persons, hours and conditions of work 
and repatriation for seamen, workers’ compensation, sickness in- 
surance, and minimum wages. These Conventions are subject to 
ratification by governments. In addition, the International Labour 
Organization has adopted 38 Recommendations, which are cirey 
lated to governments in the thought that national legislation may 
be modeled along lines suggested by the Recommendations.” 
Although the United States was in some measure responsible 
for the establishment of the International Labour Organization, 
it has had little official connection since then with its work 
To be sure, an international organizing committee was formed 
of which Professor Shotwell of Columbia was one of the mem 
bers, and Washington was chosen as the meeting place for 
the first Conference. President Wilson who had been an ardent 
advocate of the International Labour Organization and its prin 
ciples was ill. The Senate was wrangling over the Peace Treaty, 
and the League of Nations was at that moment the subject of the 
most acrimonious debate. Both Labor and Capital in the United 
States were deeply embittered by the steel strike, and the miners 
were on the point of striking. The United States public took little 
interest in the Conference. The only Government official present 
was William B. Wilson, who as Secretary of Labor presided 
over the meetings of an organization which was doomed to rejec 


1 International Labor Standards and American Legislation, by Alice S. Chey 
ney, Geneva Research-Information Committee, Vol. II, No. 8, August 1931. 
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tion by his own Government. Samuel Gompers attended one 
meeting, where he vigorously defended the principle of the 8-hour 
day. Two Americans also attended in a private capacity—Pro- 
fessor Manley O. Hudson of Harvard University serving as legal 
adviser, and Ernest H. Greenwood, Director of the Corre- 
spondent’s Office, Washington, as Deputy Secretary-General.™ The 
Correspondent’s office is an information office in Washington for 
the International Labour Organization and is now under the di- 
rection of Leiffur Magnusson. 

Since the First Conference, no official United States delegates 
have appeared at the annual meetings. American citizens have, 
however, acted as “observers.” Among these have been Samuel 
M. Lindsay of Columbia University; William H. Cameron, Direc- 
tor of the National Safety Council; J. H. Willitts, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Robe Carl White, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor; and John H. Walker, President of the Illinois Federation 
of Labor. 

On the occasion of the meeting of the Fifteenth Conference of 
the International Labour Organization in May, 1931, an event oc- 
curred which seemed to indicate that the United States Government 
might be represented by an “observer.”"™ On May 12, “The Secre- 
tary of Labor announced that he has asked Miss Mary Anderson, 
Director of the Women’s Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, to attend the International Labor Conference, May 28, in 
Geneva. Miss Anderson, who is an authority on problems pertain- 
ing to wage-earning women, is sailing today. The Department of 
Labor is particularly interested in the Conference because of the 
proposed partial revision of the Washington Night Work Conven- 
tion.” 

On May 26, however, Secretary of Labor Doak announced that 
“Asa matter of policy, it was determined that it would be best not 
to have the American Government represented either officially or 
unofficially.” Later it was explained that the State Department 
felt that “participation of the United States in the Conference of 
the International Labour Organization would be tantamount to 
attending a meeting of the Council or Assembly of the League. 
™See Records of First I. L. O. Conference, Washington, Government Printing 


1919. 

july The League of Nations in Review, Geneva Research-Information Committee, 
I, 1931. 
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The decision not to take part in the Labor Conference deliberation, 
was made to avoid any misunderstanding of this Government, 
attitude towards the League.” 

In accordance with instructions, Miss Anderson did not atten 
the meetings, and the American viewpoint was presented by Mig 
Elizabeth Christman, Secretary of the National Women’s Trag 
Union League, acting in a purely personal capacity. 


Three special projects of the International Labour Organizatig, - 
have attracted official United States representatives. The 1919 | 


Conference had drafted a Recommendation providing that arrange 
ments be made for the disinfection of wool infected with anthray 
spores, and a Resolution provided for a Special Commission jp 
study the prophylaxy of anthrax. This Commission was set tip ip 
1922, with experts from twelve countries, including Dr. Marios 
Dorset, Chief of the Biochemic Division, Bureau of Animal Hyg 
bandry of the Department of Agriculture, as a delegate in a 
“advisory capacity.” The Commission’s report was submitted after 
its meeting in December, 1922.™ 

The second United States official to participate in the work of 
the International Labour Organization was Dr. Albert E. Russell 
Assistant Surgeon of the United States Public Health Service, 
who attended in August, 1930, the Medical Conference on Silicosis 
The Conference drafted a number of recommendations dealing 
with medical care and financial compensation for this serious dis 
ease which afflicts miners throughout the world. 

In May, 1931, the Fourth International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians was held in Geneva,™ for the “purpose of discussing 
the exact nature and scope of the information which the Gove 
ments should be asked to supply to the International Labour Office, 
and to discuss the improvements and developments which appear 
actually capable of being realised in the collection of wage data, 
and in the methods by which such data should be compared inter 
nationally.” This Conference was attended by Ethelbert Stewart, 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in the United 
States Department of Labor. This was the first time thats 
United States Government delegate had attended a Labour Ste 

3 J, L. O. Advisory Committee on Anthrax, Rapport de la Commission, Genéve, 


1923. 
14 See International Labour Review, Vol. XXIV. No. 1, July 1931. “Th 
Fourth International Conference of Labour Statisticians.” 
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tisticians’ Conference, and was one of the few occasions when the 
Government has been officially represented in any activity of the 
International Labour Organization. Valuable conclusions were 
reached by the Conference, and recommendations made for the 
development of means for continuing cooperation between the 
statistical authorities of the several countries, and the central 
Office of the International Labour Organization. 

In certain technical activities of the International Labour Or- 
ganization American individuals have also taken an active part. 
These include R. E. Todd who serves as a member of the Perma- 
nent Emigration Commission, and twelve other Americans™ 
who are experts on the Panel of the Commission. This Commis- 
sion was established as a result of the Washington Conference of 
1919. Although the United States Government did not accept 
oficial membership on the Commission, it answered in full the 
questionnaire issued by the Commission.” The aim of the Com- 
mission is to provide exchange of emigration and immigration 
statistics, and to pave the way for future international action with 
tegard to immigration conditions. To enable the International 
Labour Organization to conduct an inquiry for completing statis- 
tics of emigration, the National Bureau of Economic Research 
contributed $6000 in 1925. 

Ten Americans are connected with the work of the Advisory 
Committee on Industrial Hygiene which has been organized since 
1922. Dr. Alice Hamilton, Assistant Professor of Industrial Medi- 
cine at Harvard Medical School and a special inquiry officer of 
the Federal Office of Labor Statistics, is a member of the Com- 
mittee, as is also Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, Health Supervisor of the 
Safety League of America. Eight other doctors and professors 
are collaborators in the Committee’s work.” The Committee is 
working on the prevention and cure of occupational diseases, and 
is planning to issue an Encyclopedia of Industrial Diseases. The 
Committee conducts work of a purely technical character and works 
in close collaboration with the Health Organization of the League 
of Nations. 

“The International Labour Organization, Périgord, Appleton, 1926, pp. 233- 
* ie See Report of the Director, 1922, p. 241. Also World Peace Foundation, 
cited, p. 172. 


™ For complete list see p. 137. See also I. L. O. Records, Industrial Hygiene, 
Geneva, 1930, Series F 
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Two American scientists, Henry Field Smyth, School of 
Hygiene, University of Pennsylvania, and Edwin Frederick Pike, 
instructor in Chemistry, were called before the Committee in mw, 
to present accounts of their experiments with regard to disinfg. 
tion by means of iodine. In order to conduct a more complete 
investigation of industrial accidents, a Sub-Committee on Industrial 
Safety was organized by the Governing Body in January, 1925, A 


program for national and international organization for accident | 


prevention was prepared, and questions such as the protection of 
workers in loading and unloading of ships, weights carried by 
workers, etc., were considered. Two Americans are members of 
this Committee in a personal capacity, Henry A. Renniger 
Vice-Chairman of the National Safety Council, and Frederic § 
Lee, Research Professor of Physiology in Columbia University, 

One of the functions of the International Labour Organizatiog 
is to study questions of forced labor,” with a view to finding 
methods for the abolition of this system. In connection with the 
application of conventions, especially in colonies, protectorates 
and mandated territories, the International Labour Organization 
has found the need for further information, and at first entrusted 
this work to the Diplomatic Division of the Labour Office. Ih 
addition, a Native Labour Section of the Office was set up t 
coordinate all investigation. 

In 1926, after the passage of the Slavery Convention, the As 
sembly recommended that the International Labour Organization 
set up a Committee of Experts which should carry on intensive 
study of all questions involved. Accordingly, in 1926 the Govert 
ing Body appointed a Committee on Native Labour, consisting of 
twelve experts, including Prof. Joseph P. Chamberlain of Colum 
bia University. At its first meeting in July 1927, the Committe 
agreed on certain principles which should govern the use of forced 
labor, until such time when forced labor could be altogether abob 
ished. A “Grey Report” which the Committee of Experts had 
prepared, together with a questionnaire circulated by the Inter 
national Labour Office to the Governments formed the basis for 
discussion of forced labor at the Conferences of 1929 and 1930 
At the latter Conference a Draft Convention for the abolition of 


18 Questionnaire I. Forced Labor, Geneva. I. L. O. 1929. See also Natw 
and Colonial Labor, 1926, Geneva. I. L. O. 1927. 
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forced or compulsory labor was adopted which, when considered 
with the Slavery Convention of 1926, constitutes a world-wide 
charter of freedom for all workers. 

Much of the United States’ cooperation with the International 
Labour Organization must be measured indirectly, and is revealed 
only by noting the immense number of requests and letters pouring 
into Geneva from the United States, numerous conferences which 
either meet in Geneva or make use of International Labour Organi- 
ation publications, and private organizations which contribute to 


| its work. The Correspondent’s Office in Washington is one of 


the most important links between the United States and the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. This office has compiled valuable 
statistics on United States labor, industrial, social, and economic 
conditions for the use of the International Labour Organization, 
and has furnished information to organizations such as the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, National Association of Manufacturers, 
National Industrial Conference Board, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, both in Washington and in local centers. 

At the request of American employers and engineers, the Inter- 
national Labour Office undertook an inquiry into the three-shift 
system; the Office supplied Mr. Hoover with complete data on 
unemployment and measures to combat this situation, for the 
United States Unemployment Conference of 1921; and at the re- 
quest of the Ford Motor Company, Ltd. of England, an inquiry 
into the standard of living in a number of European cities was 
undertaken. The purpose of the inquiry was “to estimate and 
compare the real levels of wages in terms of purchasing power in 
Detroit and in other cities.’ Edward A. Filene contributed, 
through the Twentieth Century Fund, a sum of $25,000 for the 
inquiry. Another valuable contribution made through Mr. Filene’s 
interest, was the installation of telephonic equipment for the use 
of the delegates to the International Labour Conference. As a 
speech was delivered in French or English—the official languages 
—translations were transmitted by telephones, in a variety of lan- 
guages. Thus, delegates understanding neither French nor English 
were enabled to “tune in” on some other language which they 
could understand. This device is now used also in the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. 
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An unusual form of cooperation is shown, also, by the Indust: 
Relations Counsellors, Inc. of New York of which Ra 
Fosdick and Arthur H. Young are officers. This collaborain Alt 
has made possible a series of industrial relations studies in, Labor 
selected group of industries in Western European countries, 4 ot 8 
member of the staff of the Industrial Relations Counsellors jy tart 
maintained in the International Labour Office in a technical an the U 
advisory capacity, and a sum of $12,000 was granted to the Inte. adisi 
in the 
States 







































national Labour Organization by the Industrial Relations Com 
sellors in 1930. 
Technical cooperation with the International Labour Organig. suilie 
tion has also been maintained by the Social Science Researd 
Council, which is assisting in the preparation of studies in oop Leite 
nection with comparative wage statistics. Mr. Dennison, Prey 
dent of the Dennison Manufacturing Company, Edwin F, Gay 9 aad si 
Harvard University and Leo Wolman, Director of Research of The 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America attended a confer 
ence of statisticians as representatives of the Social Science Re dal G 
search Council. Similar conferences had been held in Geneva, Comm 
which important principles were laid down with regard to th Confe 
compilation of labor and industrial statistics. 
Visits have been made to the United States by Internation rave’ 
Labour Office officials, for the purposes of securing as much scien 
tific cooperation as possible from the United States Government techni 
and private organizations. In 1922 M. Albert Thomas, the Dine 
tor, established pleasant contacts with both Government Depart spite ¢ 
ments and separate organizations and in 1926 and in 1930, Deputy fren 1 
Director of the International Labour Office, Mr. H. B. Butle lend a 
visited the United States and reported upon his trip with muh] 404 
satisfaction. employ 
As in the Secretariat of the League, appointment in the Inter} 4. re 
national Labour Office is made upon personal, not national qual Board 
fications. There have been, therefore, several Americans servitg 
on the staff of the International Labour Office. Percy S. Brow 
(International Management Institute), Miss Alice Cheyney, Het eft 
bert Feis, Ernest H. Greenwood, Leifur Magnusson, Roderic to brin 
Olzendam, of the Industrial Relations Counsellors, and Thoms ready 
G. Spates, of the Industrial Relations Counsellors. In addition the Ur 
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there have been a number of volunteer helpers and research 
assistants. 

Although the United States is not a member of the International 
Labour Organization, the United States Department of Labor fills 
out a monthly statistical form submitted by the International La- 
hour Office, and answers many routine queries and questionnaires; 
the United States Shipping Board has ‘sent in many replies on 
technical questions, such as labor conditions, wages, and hours, 
in the shipping industry; and information concerning the United 
States is regularly included in “The Labor Review.” Special 
studies have been made for the International Labour Organiza- 
tion by the Department of Labor, such as a study of wages and 
hours in the textile industry in the United States for incorpora- 
tion in the “textile inquiry” of the International Labour Office, 
and similar information with respect to coal mining and real wages. 

The United States is not participating directly with the greater 
part of the work of the International Labour Organization. Offi- 
cial Government cooperation has been confined to the Organizing 
Committee at the Peace Conference, the calling of the Washington 
Conference, and two technical Committees on Anthrax and Silico- 
sis, and the submission of data and statistics. Unofficial observers 
have attended three sessions of the International Labour Confer- 
ence; private individuals have taken part in the work of several 
technical committees; and private funds have supported important 
research activities of the International Labour Organization. In 
spite of the fact that more correspondence and inquiries come in 
from the United States than from any other country except Eng- 
land and France, comparatively little is known in the United States 
about the International Labour Organization. The Government, 
employers, and workers of the United States have had no part in 
the regular meetings of the General Conference and Governing 
Board, nor in the preparation of the Draft Conventions and the 
Recommendations drawn up by ‘these bodies. As an industrial 
country, however, the United States is bound to follow with more 
and more interest the work of an organization which is attempting 
to bring about concerted action on labor standards, and which al- 
teady has the support of all important industrial countries except 
the United States and Russia. 
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APPENDIX 


I—DocuMENTS RELATING TO THE PARTICIPATION OF A UNITED Stim 
DELEGATE IN THE MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE op 
Nations, OcToBER 1931 


Note from Secretary Stimson to the President of the League of Nation 
Council, September 23, 1931. (See State Department Press 
Release, September 26, 1931) 


I have received from the American Minister at Berne the copy of th 
resolution of the Council of the League of Nations which you tran. 
mitted to him. 

I have noted the two parts of this resolution and the fact that they 
have been embodied in a note which you have addressed to the Gover. 
ments of Japan and China. 

I assure you that the Government of the United States is in whole 
hearted sympathy with the attitude of the League of Nations as 
pressed in the Council’s resolution and will dispatch to Japan and 
China notes along similar lines. 

I have already urged cessation of hostilities and a withdrawal from 
the present situation of danger and will continue earnestly to work 
for the restoration of peace. 


Note from Secretary Stimson, to the American Consulate in Geney 
for communication to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations. (See State Department Press Release, 
October 11, 1931) 


I believe that our cooperation in the future handling of this difficult 
matter should proceed along the course which has been followed ever 
since the first outbreak of the trouble fortunately found the Assembly 
and Council of the League of Nations in session. The Council ha 
deliberated long and earnestly on this matter and the Covenant of th 
League of Nations provides permanent and already tested machiney 
for handling such issues as between States members of the League 
Both the Chinese and Japanese have presented and argued their case 
before the Council, and the world has been informed through published 
accounts with regard to the proceedings there. The Council has forme 
lated conclusions and outlined a course of action to be followed} 
the disputants; and as the said disputants have made commitments # 
the Council, it is most desirable that the League in no way relaxit 
vigilance and in no way fail to assert all the pressure and authoriy 
within its competence toward regulating the action of China and Japa 
in the premises. 
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On its part the American Government acting independently through 
its diplomatic representatives will endeavor to re-inforce what the 
League does and will make clear that it has a keen interest in the 
matter and is not oblivious to the obligations which the disputants 
have assumed to their fellow signatories in the Pact of Paris as well 
as in the Nine Power Pact should a time arise when it would seem 
advisable to bring forward those obligations. By this course we avoid 
any danger of embarrassing the League in the course to which it is 
now committed. 


The Invitation from M. Briand, President of the League of Nations 
Council, to Secretary of State Stimson, October 16, 1931 
(See State Department Press Release, October 16, 1931) 


] have the honor to inform you that the Council of the League of 
Nations has approved today the terms of the following proposal which 
| had the honor to make to it in my capacity as president of the 
Council : 

“In the course of the discussion the opinion has been expressed that 
the very important question before the Council concerns the fulfillment 
of obligations arising not only from the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions but also from the pact of Paris. 

“This opinion is certainly well-founded since, in accordance with 
Article II of that pact: 

“'The high contracting parties agree that the settlement or solution 
of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be which may arise among them shall never be sought except 
by pacific means.’ 

“Foremost among the signatories of the pact of Paris appear the 
United States of America. The United States was one of the pro- 
ponents of the pact, and I may be allowed to recall that I had the 
honor to be associated with the then Secretary of State of the United 
States as joint author. In consequence the United States may be re- 
garded as being especially interested in insuring a settlement of the 
present dispute by pacific means. 

“Moreover, the government of the United States, with which com- 
munications regarding the dispute before the Council have already been 
exchanged, has expressed its whole-hearted sympathy with the attitude 
of the League of Nations and has affirmed its desire to reinforce the 
action of the League. 

“I feel confident that I shall be meeting the wishes of my colleagues 
in proposing that we should invite the government of the United States 
to be associated with our efforts by sending a representative to sit at 
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the Council table so as to be in a position to express an opinion ag ig 
how, either in view of the present situation or of its future 

ment, effect can best be given to the provisions of the pact. By this 
means also the opportunity will be afforded him of following om 
deliberations on the problem as a whole. 

“I am sure that any action that might be taken under the pact coulf 
not but strengthen the efforts which are now being made by the Cog). 
cil in accordance with the obligations imposed upon it by the covenant 
of the League of Nations to effect the peaceful settlement of the pro}. 
lem under discussion.” 

In consequence, I have the honor to address to the Government of 
the United States the invitation contained in the said proposal. 

Please accept, Mr. Secretary of State, the assurance of my high 
consideration. 


Communication handed by Mr. Gilbert, American Consul-General ij 
Geneva, to M. Briand, President of the League of Nations Council, 
October 16, 1931 (See State Department Press Release, 
October 16, 1931) 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication 
addressed to the Secretary of State of the United States of Americ, 
under date of Oct. 16, in which you cite a proposal adopted by th 
Council of the League of Nations. You extend an invitation, in a 
cordance with that proposal, to the Government of the United States 
to send a representative to sit at the Council table, so that he may k 
in a position to consider with the Council the relationship between the 
provisions of the Pact of Paris and the present unfortunate situation 
in Manchuria, and at the same time to follow the deliberations of the 
Council with regard to other aspects of the problem with which itis 
now confronted. 

I am directed by the Secretary of State to accept on behalf of th 
Government of the United States this invitation to send a represents 
tive, and to inform you that he has designated me to act in that capacity, 

I beg your Excellency to accept the assurance of my highest com 
sideration. 


Text of statement made by Mr. Gilbert at the meeting of the Cound 
of the League of Nations, October 16, 1931. (See 
State Department Press Release, October 16, 1931) 

In this moment of deep international concern, I thank you for your 
invitation to sit in your deliberations and to participate in your discut 
sions in so far as the Pact of Paris, to which my country is a party, 
is concerned. 
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The Government of the United States of America has been following 
with the closest attention the proceedings before the Council for the 
settlement of the dispute at present unhappily existing between China 
and Japan. 

My government does not seek to intrude with respect to such meas- 
ures as you may propose under the covenant of the League of Nations; 
and is not in a position to participate with the members of the Council 
in the formulation of any action envisaged under that instrument for 
the composing of differences existing between two of its members. 

It has already conveyed to you its sympathetic appreciation of your 
efforts and its whole-hearted accord with the objective you have in 
yiew; and it has expressed the hope that the tried machinery of the 
League may in this case, as on previous occasions, be successful in 
bringing this dispute to a conclusion satisfactory to both parties. More- 
over, acting independently and through diplomatic channels, my gov- 
ernment has already signified its moral support of your efforts in this 
capacity to bring about a peaceful solution of the unfortunate con- 
troversy in Manchuria. 

In your deliberations as to the application of the machinery of the 
covenant of the League of Nations, I repeat, we can of course take no 
part. But the Pact of Paris, bearing as it does the signature of the 
president of this meeting together with that of our former Secretary 
of State as joint proponents, represents to this extent in America an 
effective means of marshaling the public opinion of the world behind 
the use of pacific means only, in the solution of controversies between 
nations. We feel not only that this public opinion is a most potent 
force in the domestic affairs of every nation, but that it is of constant- 
ly growing importance and influence in the mutual relations of the 
members of the family of nations. 

The timely exercise of the power of such opinion may be effective 
to prevent a breach of international peace of world-wide consequences. 
We assume that this may be the reason why the consideration of the 
relationship between the provisions of the Pact of Paris and the present 
situation has been brought forward in this body; and the purpose 
which has moved my government to accept your invitation is that thus 
we may most enthusiastically and effectively take common counsel with 
you on this subject. 


Instructions sent by Secretary of State Stimson to Mr. Gilbert 
(See State Department Press Release, October 16, 1931) 


You are authorized to participate in the discussions of the Council 
when they relate to the possible application of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, 
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to which treaty the United States is a party. You are expected tp 
report the result of such discussions to the department for its deter). 
nation as to possible action. If you are present at the discussion of 
any other aspect of the Chinese-Japanese dispute, it must be only a 
an observer and auditor. 


II—CooreRATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
WITH THE LEAGUE oF NATIONS 


Chronological Table’ 


1919-1920 


Aaland Islands Dispute, Committee of Rapporteurs, October 28, 19a 
April 16, 1921 
Abram I. Elkus, former Ambassador to Turkey (2) 

Oscar Longfellow Milmore, Department of State. Secretary (2) 
Finance: Brussels Financial Conference, September 24-October 8, ign 
Roland W. Boyden, observer on Reparations Commission (2) 

R. H. Hess, Technical Adviser (2) 
Keith McLeod, Technical Adviser (2) 
Thomas Shaw, Secretary (2) 
Health: Conference for the Creation of an International Health Organi 
zation, April 1920 
Surgeon-General Rupert Blue, United States Public Health Service 
(3) 
R. P. Strong, League of Red Cross Societies. Technical Adviser (4) 
Secretariat: 
Miss R. Bache-Wiig, Library, September 15, 1920-February 8, 194 
(5) 
Miss Alice C. Bartlett, Library, March 20, 1920 to date (5) 
Raymond B. Fosdick, Under-Secretary-General, June 30, 19%} 
April 10, 1920 (5) 
KEY TO TABLE 


(1) United States Government cooperation through plenipotentiaries at confer 
ences called by the League of Nations. 

(2) United States Government cooperation at conferences or meetings called 
the League of Nations through representatives appointed in an advisory 
or consultative capacity, or to follow proceedings. 

(3) ose attended by United States Federal or State officials, not on nomine 
tion of the Government. 

(4) Cooperation of private American citizens in activities initiated through th 
League of Nations. 

(s) Americans who have served or are serving as officials of the League of le 
tions Secretariat. 

This list has been compiled from American Cooperation with the League 

Nations, Geneva Special Studies, Vol. II, No. 7, fily 1931. Geneva 

Information Committee. The list has been brought up to date, September 1, 193) 
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M. S. Gibbs, Internal Services, September 20, 1919—June 1, 1922 (5) 

Huntington Gilchrist, Administrative Commissions and Mandates 
Section, August 28, 1919-July 27, 1928 (5) 

John Raeburn Green, Legal Section, September 22, 1920-October 
24, 1921 (5) 

Manley O. Hudson, Legal Section, October 15, 1919-October 1, 
1920, and subsequent summers (5) 

Howard R. Huston, Internal Services, September 10, 1919~March 
31, 1930 (5) 

Miss H. R. Keller, Library, March 20, 1920-October 1, 1921 (5) 

W. Pierce, Internal Services, October 1, 1919-April 17, 1920 (5) 

Whitney S. Shepardson, Personal Assistant to Raymond B. Fos- 
dick, June 30, 1919-April 10, 1920 (5) 

Mrs. E. Sloss, Internal Services, September 12, 1919-November 
30, 1921 (5) 

Arthur Sweetser, Information Section, May 1, 1919 to date (5) 

Sarah Wambaugh, Administrative Commissions and Mandates 
Section, July 20, 1920—-October 31, 1920 (5) 

Miss B. V. Wilder, Internal Services, October 15, 1919 for about 
three months (5) 

Miss Florence Wilson, Library, October 1, 1919-January 13, 1927 


(5) 


1921 


Health: Conference on Sera and Serological Tests, December 12-14 
Surgeon-General Rupert Blue, United States Public Health Service 
(3) 
Health: Provisional Health Committee, August 25-29 
C. E. A. Winslow, Yale Medical School (4) 
International Bureaux: International Hydrographic Bureau (placed 
under direction of League in October) 
Vice-Admiral A. P. Niblack, U. S. Navy, Retired. Director of 
Bureau until his death, August 20, 1929 (4) 
Rear-Admiral A. T. Long (4) 
Opium: Permanent Advisory Committee, First Session, May 2-5 
Mrs. Hamilton Wright, Assessor (4) 
Secretariat : 
Miss C. Elwood, Administrative Commissions and Mandates Sec- 
tion, March 14, 1921-October 17, 1927 (5) 
Miss H. Hartridge, Internal Services, February 5, 1921-January 
31, 1922 (5) 
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Social: Commission of Inquiry, Deportation of Women and Childrey 
in the Near East. Appointed by the Council February 22; reported 
to the Council August 30, 

Emma D. Cushman (4) 


1922 


Health: Second General Conference on Standardization of Sera and 
Serological Tests, November 
A. B. Wadsworth, Rockefeller Institute (4) 
Health: Sub-Committee on Anti-tetanus and Anti-diphtheria Sera 
September 25-27 
George W. McCoy, Director of Hygienic Laboratory, Washington, 
D. C. (3) 
Intellectual Cooperation: International Committee, First Session, 
August I-5 
Ellery Hale, Director of Mount Wilson Observatory (4) 
R. A. Millikan, Director of Norman Bridge Laboratory, assisting 
Prof. Hale (4) 
Opium: Permanent Advisory Committee, Second Session, April 19-2» 
Mrs. Hamilton Wright, Assessor (4) 
Refugees, Russian: Eighteenth Session of Council, May 13 
C. Claflin Davis, American Red Cross. Reported to Council ip 


person. (4) ‘ 
Arthur Ringland, American Relief Administration (4) 


1923 


Communications and Transit: Second General Conference, November 
15—December 9 
Lewis W. Haskell, Consul at Geneva (2) 
Disarmament: Experts on Chemical Warfare in Collaboration with 
Temporary Mixed Commission for Disarmament 
Walter B. Cannon, Harvard University (4) 
William H. Welch, Director of the School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, Johns Hopkins University (4) 
J. E. Zanetti, National Research Council (4) 
Economic: Conference on Simplification of Customs Formalities, Octo 
ber 15—November 2 
Edward L. Bacher, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, representing 
International and United States Chambers of Commerce (4) 
Edgar Carolan, Vice-President of International General Electric 
Company, representing International and United States Chambers 
of Commerce (4) 
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Henry Chalmers, Chief of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Technical Adviser (2) 
Nathanial G. van Doren, Treasury Department. Technical Adviser 
(2) 
Lewis W. Haskell, Consul at Geneva (2) 
Gilbert Hirsch, Tariff Commission. Technical Adviser (2) 
Everit B. Terhune, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, representing 
International and United States Chambers of Commerce (4) 
C. B. Wait, Customs Attaché, London. Technical Adviser (2) 
H. I. Worley, U. S. Customs Service, Treasury Department. Tech- 
nical Adviser (2) 
Finance: Committee of Experts on Double Taxation, April. 
E. R. A. Seligman, Columbia University. Expert (4) 
Finance: Financial Reconstruction of Austria 
Nelson J. Jay, Morgan, Harjes & Co., Paris. Appointed Trustee 
of Austrian loan by Council, July 20 until June 30, 1929 (4) 
Health: Conference on Standardization of Biological Remedies, July 
19-21 
Carl Voegtlin, Hygienic Laboratory, Washington, D. C. (3) 
John J. Abel, Johns Hopkins Medical School (4) 
Health: Meeting of Delegates from State Serological Institutes, Novem- 
ber 
C. Armstrong (3) 
R. E. Dyer, Hygienic Laboratory, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. (3) 
Health: Provisional Health Committee, Sixth Session, May 26—June 6 
Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cumming, U. S. Public Health Service 
(3) 
Health: Provisional Health Committee, Epidemics Commission 
Hans Zinsser, Harvard Medical School (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: International Committee, Second Session 
July 26—-August 22 
John Wigmore, Dean of Law School of Northwestern University. 
Substitute for Dr. Millikan (4) 
Paul Périgord, Los Angeles. Assisted Col. Wigmore (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: International Committee, Third Session, 
December 5-8 
Algernon Coleman, University of Chicago (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Sub-Committee on Bibliography, Second Ses- 
sion, March 19-21 
Mrs. Potter, representing Dr. Dawson Johnston, Director of the 
American Library in Paris (4) 
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Intellectual Cooperation: Sub-Committee on Bibliography, Third Seg Ale: 
sion, July 25 Mat 
Dawson Johnston, Director of American Library in Paris (4) social ¢ 
Intellectual Cooperation: Sub-Committee on Bibliography, Fourth Ses. | Wom 
sion, November 30-December 1 i 
J. R. Schram, National Research Council (4) L 
Opium: Permanent Advisory Committee, Fourth Session, January 844 
Rupert Blue, U. S. Surgeon-General (2) 
Mrs. Hamilton Wright, Assessor (4) 


Fifth Session, May 24-June 7 Commu 
Rupert Blue, U. S. Surgeon-General. Technical Adviser (2) the L 
Bishop Charles H. Brent. Technical Adviser (2) Wi 
Edwin L. Neville, Department of State. Technical Adviser (2) P 
Stephen G. Porter, Chairman, House Committee on Foreign Af. Comm 

fairs (2) simp 

Mrs. Hamilton Wright, Assessor (4) W 
Opium: Fifth Committee of Fourth Assembly, September - | 
Rupert Blue (2) Disarm 
Bishop Charles H. Brent (2) “it 
Edwin L. Neville (2) . 
Stephen G. Porter (2) : 
Refugees, Greek: Refugees Settlement Commission Firs 


Henry Morgenthau, former Ambassador to Turkey. Appointed Jo 
President of the Commission by the Council in September and 


, served until December 1924. (4) 
t Refugees, Greek: Financial Committee of Inquiry Concerning Loam, | pina 
June 21-24 Je 
Frederick R. Dolbeare, Member of American Delegation to Lae 
sanne Conference (2) 
Refugees, Greek: Sub-Committee of Council of Inquiry Concerning R 
Loan, July 2-4 
James A. Logan, Observer on Reparations Commission (2) Healt! 
Secretariat: L 
Miss J. Downes, Health Section, July 2, 1923-July 2, 1924 (5) N 
T. J. Duffield, Health Section, April 13, 1923-July 2, 1924 (5) Healt 
E. Sydenstricker, Health Section, January 16, 1923—-April 15, 1924 ary 
(5) I 
Miss D. Wiehl, Health Section, January 16, 1923—-July 31, 1924 (§) | Healt 
Social Questions: International Conference for the Suppression of the Ap 
Circulation of and Traffic in Obscene Publications, August 3I- I 
September 12 ( 
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lird Sey Alexander R. Magruder, Secretary of Legation, Berne. (2) 
Manley O. Hudson, Harvard Law School. Legal Adviser (2) 
(4) Social Questions: Permanent Advisory Committee on the Traffic in 
th Ses. | Women, Second Session, March 22-27 
Miss Grace Abbott, Director of Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. (2) 


ary 8-14 
1924 

Communications and Transit: Investigation of Navigation Conditions on 

(2) the Danube and Rhine 
Walker D. Hines, former Director-General of United States Rail- 
r (2 roads. Director of Investigation, appointed in April (4) 
) ay , ; ; 

gn Af. | Communications and Transit: Special Committee of Inquiry on the 


Simplification of the Calendar, First Session, May 19-20 
Willis H. Booth, President of International Chamber of Commerce 
(4) 
Disarmament: Temporary Mixed Commission on Reduction of Arma- 
ments, Ninth Session, February 4-7 
Joseph C. Grew, Minister to Switzerland (2) 
Alan F. Winslow, First Secretary of Legation, Berne. Technical 
Adviser (2) 
First Sub-Committee, March 24-28 


a Joseph C. Grew, (2) 
roe Tenth Session, July 7-12 
Hugh S. Gibson, Minister to Switzerland (2) 
Loan, Finance: Financial Reconstruction of Hungary 
bai | Jeremiah Smith, Jr. Appointed League of Nations High Commis- 


sioner by Council, serving from May 1, till control was termi- 
: nated on June 30, 1926 (4) 
rning Royall Tyler, formerly of Reparations Commission. Assistant 
to Jeremiah Smith, Jr. (4) 
Health: Collective Study Tour in Switzerland, August 10-September 20 
Leland Cofer, New York State Department of Health (3) 
) N. T. Harrison, U. S. Public Health Service (3) 
Health: Interchange of Public Health Officials in Great Britain, Febru- 
1924 ary 1-April 10 
Lewis R. Thompson, U. S. Public Health Service (3) 
(S) | Health: Interchange of Public Health Officials in the Netherlands, 
the April 24-July 14 
3I- Dr. Abercrombie, State Health Officer, Georgia (3) 
Charles W. Garrison, State Board of Health, Arkansas (3) 
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Health: Permanent Health Committee Opin 
First Session, February 11-21 E 
Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cumming, U. S. Public Health Service y 

(3) 
Second Session, May 7-10 a 
Hugh S. Cumming (3) R 
Third Session, September 29-October 4 B 
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Alice Hamilton, Harvard Medical School (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Committee of Experts on the Internation 
Exchange of Publications, July 17-19 
W. H. Dorsey, Chief Clerk of Service of Exchanges, Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington, D. C. (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: International Committee, Fourth Session, 
July 25-29 
R. A. Millikan (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Sub-Committee on Bibliography, Fifth Se. 
sion, May 1-3 
Dawson Johnston (4) 


Sixth Session, July 23-24 tet 
J. R. Schram (4) Vv 
Intellectual Cooperation: Sub-Committee on Inter-University Relations | 
April 29-May 3 B 
Algernon Coleman (4) 
July 22 


R. A. Millikan (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: International Office for University Informa. 
tion, set up on January 28 
Algernon Coleman, Director of Continental Division of American fica’ 
University Union in Europe (4) 
Legal Aid for the Poor: Committee of Experts, July 30-August 2 Comn 
Reginald Heber Smith, Secretary, American National Committee the 
on Legal Aid (4) V 
Memel Dispute: Commission on Memel Dispute 
Arthur Bullard, former Chief of Russian Division, Department of | Comn 
State. Assistant to Norman H. Davis (4) on 
Norman H. Davis, former Under-Secretary of State. Appointed | N 
President of the Commission by the Council, December, 19%, 
reported satisfactory conclusion to Council in March, 1924 (4) Healt 


Opium: Preparatory Committee for the Opium Conference V 
First Session, March 6-11 

Edwin L. Neville, Department of State (2) He: 

Second Session, March 28-29 A 


Edwin L. Neville (2) 
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Opium : Advisory Committee, Sixth Session, August 4-14 
Edwin L. Neville, Department of State (2) 
Mrs. Hamilton Wright, Assessor (4) 
Opium: Second Opium Conference, November 17, 1924-February 109, 

I 

ert Blue, Surgeon-General (1) 

Bishop Charles H. Brent (1) 

E. F. Erk, Clerk, House Committee on Foreign Affairs, Secretary 

(1) 

Edwin L. Neville, Department of State (1) 

Stephen G. Porter, House of Representatives (1) 
Secretariat : 
0. Eichel, Health Section, February 18, 1924—December 24, 1925 (5) 
Mrs. H. H. Loeffler, Health Section, June 24, 1924—-December 31, 


1924 (5) 
R. H. Stimson, Internal Services, October 27, 1924—-March 21, 1925 


(5) 
Social Questions: Special Body of Experts on Inquiry into the Traffic 
in Women and Children, First Session, April 1-8 
William Snow, Director of American Social Hygiene Association. 
Chairman (4) 
Bascom Johnson, Bureau of Social Hygiene, New York. Assistant 


(4) 


1925 


Codification of International Law: Committee for the Progressive Codi- 
fication of International Law, First Session, April 1-8 
George W. Wickersham, former U. S. Attorney-General (4) 
Communications and Transit: Committee of Inquiry on Simplification of 
the Calendar, February 16-17 
Willis H. Booth, President of International Chamber of Commerce 
(4) 
Communications and Transit: Investigation of Navigation Conditions 
on the Danube and Rhine, March-August 
Major Brehon B. Somervell, Engineer Corps, U. S. Army. 
Assistant to Walker D. Hines (3) 
Health: Collective Studies of Medical Statistics, Third Series, August 
William H. Davis, Chief Statistician for Vital Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. (3) 
Health Committee, Fifth Session, October 8-14 
Alice Hamilton, Harvard Medical School (4) 
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Health: Interchange of Public Health Officials in Great Britain, Pe, 
ruary 9-March 27 
L. R. Christian, U. S. Public Health Service (3) 
Health: Interchange of Public Health Officials in the Kingdom of i» 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, May 17-July 8 
L. D. Fricks, U. S. Public Health Service (3) 

Health: Malaria Commission, March 23-26 
S. T. Darling, Rockefeller Foundation (4) 

Health: Second International Conference on Biological Standardiz. 

tion, August 31-September 3 
C. W. Edmunds, University of Michigan (4) 
Reid Hunt, Harvard Medical School (4) 
Carl Voegtlin, Hygienic Laboratory, Washington D. C, (3) 
Intellectual Cooperation: International Committee, Fifth Session, May 
11-15 
Carrington Lancaster, Director of the American University Union 
in Europe (4) 
Sixth Session, July 27-30 
Vernon Kellogg, National Research Council, Washington, D, ¢ 
(4) 

Opium: Advisory Committee, Seventh Session, August 24-31 | Co 
S. Pinkney Tuck, Consul at Geneva (2) ¢ 
Mrs. Hamilton Wright. Assessor (4) 

Opium: Commission of Inquiry in Persia. Appointed by Council in} Cor 
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December 0 
Frederick A. Delano, formerly of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Chairman (4) Cor 

Archibald McLeish, Assistant (4) 2 


Refugees, Greek: Refugee Settlement Commission 
Charles P. Howland. Named President to succeed Henry Morgen- 
thau; served until October 15, 1926 (4) 
Secretariat: Dis 
F. G. Boudreau, Health Section, March 23, 1925 to date 

Social Questions: Committee of Experts to Draft Project for an Inter 

national Relief Union, May 25-28 

Robert E. Olds, American Red Cross (4) 
June 27-29 

Robert E. Olds, (4) 

Social Questions: Permanent Advisory Committee on Traffic in Women 
and Protection of Children, First Meeting of Reconstituted Com- 
mittee, May 20-27 

Miss Grace Abbott, Department of Labor (2) 
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in, Feb. Bascom Johnson, Bureau of Social Hygiene, New York. Assessor, 
Committee for Protection of Children (4) 
Trafic in Arms: International Conference on Supervision of the Inter- 
1 Of the national Trade in Arms and Ammunition and in Implements of War, 
May 4-June 17 
Theodore E. Burton, Member of Foreign Affairs Committee, House 
of Representatives (1) 
Allen W. Dulles, Department of State (1) 
dardiza. Hugh S. Gibson, Minister to Switzerland (1) 
Charles E. Herring, Commercial Attaché, Berlin. Technical Ad- 
viser (1) 
Commander Herbert F. Leary, Naval Attaché, London. Technical 
3) Adviser (1) 


mn, May Rear-Admiral A. T. Long, Navy Department (1) 
Brig. Gen. C. L. H. Ruggles, War Department (1) 
y Union Major George V. Strong, War Department. Technical Adviser (1) 


Alan F. Winslow, First Secretary of Legation, Berne. Technical 
Adviser (1) 
, D. 
i 1926 
Codification of International Law: Committee for the Progressive Codifi- 
cation of International Law, Second Session, January 12-29 
George W. Wickersham, former U. S. Attorney-General (4) 


uncil in Communications and Transit: Committee of Experts on Simplification 
of the Calendar, June 23-24 
Board. Willis H. Booth (4) 
Communications and Transit: Committee of News Agencies, August 19- 
21 
Roy W. Howard, Chairman, Board of Directors of United Press 
Morgen: | (4) 
Elmer Roberts, Paris representative, Associated Press (4) 
Disarmament: Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, 
n Inter- First Session, May 18-26 
Captain Adolphus Andrews, Navy Department. Technical Adviser 
(1) 
Allen W. Dulles, Department of State. Technical Adviser (1) 
Hugh S. Gibson, Minister to Switzerland (1) 
Women Rear-Admiral Hilary P. Jones, Navy Department. Technical Ad- 
d Con- viser (1) 
Rear-Admiral A. T. Long, Navy Department. Technical Adviser 
(1) 
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Maj. Gen. Dennis E. Nolan, War Department. Technical Adviser 
(1) 

Dorsey Richardson, Department of State. Technical Adviser (j) Ec 
Brig. Gen. H. A. Smith, War Department. Technical Adviser (1) ! 
Major George V. Strong, War Department. Technical Adviser (1) 

Alan F. Winslow, First Secretary of Legation, Berne. Secretary e 
(1) 

Sub-Commission “B”, First Session, May 26 
Allen W. Dulles (1) 

Sub-Commission “A”, First Session, May 28—July 16 
Captain Adolphus Andrews (1) 
Commander R. H. Burg (1) 
Rear-Admiral Hilary P. Jones (1) 
Rear-Admiral A. T. Long (1) 
Maj. Gen. Dennis E. Nolan (1) 
Brig. Gen. H. A. Smith (1) 
Major G. V. Strong (1) 

Major B. K. Yount (1) ; 

Sub-Commission “A,” Second Session, August 2-September 9 Fit 
Captain Adolphus Andrews (1) 
Rear-Admiral Hilary P. Jones (1) : 
Maj. Gen. Dennis E. Nolan (1) Fis 
Major G. V. Strong (1) 
Alan F. Winslow (1) 

Joint Commission (to advise Preparatory Commission for the Dis- 


armament Conference), Sub-Committee, August 18-19 He 
J. E. Zanetti, Columbia University. Expert (4) 
Second Session, Preparatory Commission for Disarmament Confer- to! 


ence, September 22-27 
Captain Adolphus Andrews. Technical Adviser (1) 
Allen W. Dulles. Technical Adviser (1) 

Hugh S. Gibson (1) 

Rear-Admiral Hilary P. Jones. Technical Adviser (1) Or 

Rear-Admiral A. T. Long. Technical Adviser (1) 

J. Theodore Marriner, Department of State. (1) 

Maj. Gen. Dennis E. Nolan. Technical Adviser (1) 

Dorsey Richardson. Technical Adviser (1) Re 

Brig. Gen. H. A. Smith. Technical Adviser (1) 

Major George V. Strong. Technical Adviser (1) 

Alan F. Winslow. Secretary (1) 
Sub-Commission “B,” Second Session, September 27 

Hugh S. Gibson (1) 
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Sub-Commission “B,” Third Session, November 29-30 


\ dvi 

—" J. Theodore Marriner (1) 
er (1) Economic: Committee of Experts on Bills of Exchange, December 
er 14-17 
er Ralph Dawson, Vice-President Guaranty Trust Company, repre- 
cretary senting U. S. Chamber of Commerce (4) 


Economic: Preparatory Committee for International Economic Con- 
ference, 
First Session, April 26-May 1 
Arthur W. Gilbert, Commissioner of Agriculture of Massachusetts 
(4) 
David F. Houston, former Secretary of Treasury, former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture (4) 
Allyn Young, Harvard University (4) 
Second Session, November 15-19 
Arthur W. Gilbert (4) 
Thomas W. Page, Institute of Economics, Washington, D.C. Sub- 
stitute for Allyn Young (4) 
Finance: Committee of Experts on Double Taxation, May 17-22 
J. B. Robinson, representing International Chamber of Commerce 
(4) 
Finance: Financial Reconstruction of Hungary 
Royall C. Tyler. Named as League Agent in Budapest on termina- 
tion of control, June 30, and on resignation of Mr. Smith as 
Dis. High Commissioner; served until June 30, 1929 (4) 
Health Committee: Sixth Session, April 26-May 1 
Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cumming, U. S. Public Health Service 
nfer- (3) 
Intellectual Cooperation: International Committee, Eighth Session, July 
26-29 
Vernon Kellogg, National Research Council. Substitute for Dr. 
Millikan (4) 
Opium: Advisory Committee, Eighth Session, May 26—June 8 
S. Pinkney Tuck, Consul at Geneva (2) 
Arthur Woods, former Police Commissioner of New York City. 
Assessor (4) 
Refugees, Greek: Refugee Settlement Commission 
Charles B. Eddy. Appointed President by Council to succeed 
Charles P. Howland, serving from October 15 to date. (4) 
Secretariat : 
Arthur Bullard, Information Section, February 1, 1926—January 31, 
1927 (replacing Arthur Sweetser) (5) 
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David M. Maynard, Economic Section, January 12-September 1s, 
1926 (5) 
Social Questions: Advisory Committee on Protection and Welfare of 
; Children, March 22-April 1 
a Julia Lathrop, National Conference on Social Work. Assessor (4) 
Ei Social Questions: Preparatory Committee, International Relief Union, 
November 3-4 
E. Bicknell, Vice-President of American Red Cross (4) 







1927 


Codification of International Law: Committee of Experts, March a2 
April 2 
George W. Wickersham, former U. S. Attorney-General (4) 
Committee of Journalists: January 24-26 
Paul Scott Mowrer, Chicago Daily News, Paris (4) 
Communications and Transit: Third General Conference, August 2} 
September 3 
William H. Bonneville, Interstate Commerce Commission, Tech- 
nical Adviser (1) 
Chauncey G. Parker, Counsellor for Shipping Board. Technical 
Adviser (1) 
Norman F, Titus, Department of Commerce. Technical Adviser (1) 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland (1) 
Communications and Transit: Technical Committee on Tonnage Meas- 
urements, October 27—November 10 
Charles Skentelbery, U. S. Shipping Board, London Representa- 
tive (2) 
Conference of Press Experts: August 24-29 
Karl A. Bickel, President, United Press (4) 
F, J. Bing, European Business Manager, United Press (4) 
Frederick T. Birchall, Foreign Editor, New York Times (4) 
David M. Church, General European Manager, International News 
(4) 
Kent Cooper, General Manager, Associated Press (4) 
Edwin L. James, Director in Europe, New York Times (4) 
F. L. Keen, General European Manager, United Press (4) 
M. Koenigsberg, President, International News (4) 
George B. Parker, Editor-in-Chief, Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


rn * ew ane Oe i ef 2 2. ee Ff 


(4) 
Robert J. Prew, Jr., London Correspondent, International News Fo 
(4) ( 
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Robert P. Scripps, President, Scripps-Howard Newspapers (4) 
Joseph Sharkey, Geneva Correspondent, Associated Press (4) 
Thomas L. Sidlo, Legal Counsellor, Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


(4) 
James T. Williams, Universal News Service, International News 


(4) 
Henry Wood, Geneva Correspondent, United Press (4) 


Disarmament: Committee of Experts on Civil Aviation, February 7-12 


H. F. Guggenheim, President of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for 
the Promotion of Aeronautics, New York (4) 


Disarmament: Special Commission on Supervision of Private Manu- 


facture of Arms, March 14-April 25 
Hugh S. Gibson, Minister to Switzerland (1) 
J. Theodore Marriner, Department of State. Technical Adviser 


(1) 


Disarmament: Preparatory Commission for Disarmament Conference, 


Sub-Commission “B,” Fourth Session, March 16-17 
Colonel J, W. Dewitt. Technical Adviser (1) 
Hugh S. Gibson, Minister to Switzerland (1) 
George A. Gordon. Technical Adviser (1) 
Rear-Admiral Hilary P. Jones. Technical Adviser (1) 
Rear-Admiral A. T. Long. Technical Adviser (1) 
J. Theodore Marriner. Technical Adviser (1) 

Maj. Gen. Dennis E. Nolan. Technical Adviser (1) 
Major G. V. Strong. Technical Adviser (1) 
Commander H. C. Train. Technical Adviser (1) 

§. Pinkney Tuck. Technical Adviser (1) 


Disarmament: Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, Third Session, March 21-April 26 


Colonel J. W. Dewitt. Technical Adviser (1) 

Hugh S. Gibson. (1) 

George A. Gordon, First Secretary of Legation, Budapest. Tech- 
nical Adviser (1) 

Rear-Admiral A. T. Long. Technical Adviser (1) 

J. Theodore Marriner, First Secretary of Legation, Berne. Tech- 
nical Adviser (1) 

Maj. Gen. Dennis E. Nolan. Technical Adviser (1) 

Major George V. Strong. Technical Adviser (1) 

Commander H. C. Train. Technical Adviser (1) 

S. Pinkney Tuck, Consul at Geneva. Technical Adviser (1) 


Fourth Session, November 30-December 3 


George A. Gordon, First Secretary of Embassy, Paris. Technical 
Adviser (1) 
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Jay Pierrepont Moffat, First Secretary of Legation, Berne, Tech. 
nical Adviser (1) 
S. Pinkney Tuck, Consul at Geneva. Technical Adviser (1) | 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland (1) 
Economic: Committee on Execution of Foreign Arbitral Awards, Jan- | 
uary 27-29 
Benjamin W. Conner, President of American Chamber of Com. 
merce, Paris (4) Fina 
Economic: International Economic Conference, May 4-23 A 
Percy W. Bidwell, United States Tariff Commission. Technical . 
Adviser (1) 
Roland Boyden, former American Observer on Reparations Com. 
mission. Representing International Chamber of Commerce (j) | 
Arthur Bullard. Liaison with U. S. Press (1) 
E. W. Camp, Treasury Department. Technical Adviser (1) 
Henry Chalmers, Department of Commerce. Technical Adviser (j) Fina 
Norman H. Davis, former Under-Secretary of State (1) . 
L. Domeratsky, Department of Commerce. Technical Adviser (1) 
E. Dana Durand, Department of Commerce. Technical Adviser (1) Fina 
John P. Frey, American Federation of Labor. Technical Adviser . 
(1) 
Asher Hobson, Department of Agriculture. Technical Adviser (1) 




















Edward Eyre Hunt, International Management Institute. Tech Heal 
nical Adviser (1) = 
Grosvenor Jones, Department of Commerce. Technical Adviser 
(1) 
Julius Klein, Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- Heal 
merce (1) ir 
Basil Miles, American Administrative Commissioner, Internationa 1 
Chamber of Commerce, Paris. Representing Internation 
Chamber of Commerce (4) Healt 
John W. O'Leary, President, U. S. Chamber of Commerce (1) d 
Henry M. Robinson, former Member Reparations Commission (1) c 
Alonzo E. Taylor, Director of Food Research Institute, Stanford 
University (1) Heal 
S. Pinkney Tuck, Consul at Geneva. Secretary (1) . 


Arthur N. Young, Department of State. Technical Adviser (1) 
Economic: First Conference for the Abolition of Import and Export] post 
Prohibitions and Restrictions, October 17-November 8 15 
Percy W. Bidwell, United States Tariff Commission. Technicd P 
Adviser (1) 
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H. Lawrence Groves, Commercial Attaché, Vienna. Technical Ad- 
viser (1) 
Charles E. Lyon, Commercial Attaché, Berne. Technical Adviser 
1) 
S. . Tuck, Consul at Geneva. Secretary (1) 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland (1) 
H. I. Worley, Treasury Department. Technical Adviser (1) 
Finance: Committee of Experts on Double Taxation and Tax Evasion, 
April 6-12 
Thomas S. Adams, President of American Economic Association 
and Special Adviser to the Treasury Department. Expert (2) 
Mitchell B. Carroll, Department of Commerce. Technical Adviser 
(2) 
Miss Annabel Matthews, Treasury Department. Technical Adviser 
(2) 
Financial Committee: November 29-December 7 
Jeremiah Smith, Jr., former League High Commissioner for Re- 
construction of Hungary (4) 
Finance: Mixed Committee on Suppression of Counterfeit Currency, 
June 23-26 
W. H. Moran, Chief, Secret Service Division, Treasury Department 
(2) 
Health: Committee of Expert Statisticians on Nomenclature of Dis- 
eases and Causes of Death, March 14 
William H. Davis, Chief Statistician for Vital Statistics, Bureau 
of Census (3) 
Health: Conference of Health Experts on Infant Welfare, January 
17-20 
Taliaferro Clark, U. S. Public Health Service, Paris representative 
(3) 
Health Committee: February 14-18 
Alice Hamilton, Harvard Medical School. Assessor (4) 
C. E. A. Winslow, President of American Public Health Associa- 
tion. Assessor (4) 
Health: Interchange of Public Health Officials in Germany, September 
19-November 2 
Warren F. Draper, Assistant Surgeon-General, U. S. Public Health 
Service (3) 
Health: International Course on Public Health, November 3-December 


15 
Paul Preble, Medical Officer in Charge of Administrative Health 
Practice (3) 
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Health: International Rabies Conference, April 25-30 
Taliaferro Clark, U. S. Public Health Service, Paris Representatiye 
(3) 
Atherton Seidell, Hygienic Laboratory Service, Washington, D, ¢ 
(3) 
C. A. Shore, Director of State Laboratory of Hygiene, Nom 
Carolina (3) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, July 
22-28 
J. David Thompson, Secretary of U. S. National Committee op 
Intellectual Cooperation (4) 


Intellectual Cooperation: Committee of Experts on Coordination of | 


Libraries, April 7 
Dawson Johnston, Representing Library of Congress (4) 
Opium: Advisory Committee, Ninth Session, January 17—February 3 
Stanley Woodward, Vice-Consul at Geneva (2) 
Opium: Inquiry into Opium Production in Persia, March Session of 
Council 
Frederic A. Delano, former Member of Federal Reserve Board 
Reported as President of Commission (4) 
Daniel MacCormack, representative of Persian Government (4) 
Opium: Advisory Committee, Tenth Session, September 28—October § 
S. Pinkney Tuck, Consul at Geneva. (2) 
Arthur Woods, former Police Commissioner of New York. As 
sessor (4) 
Secretariat: 
Curtis Bok, Information Section, June 16-Sepember 27 (5) 
F. O. Newman, Publications Department, August 29-September 4 
(5) 
Social Questions: Conference for the Foundation of an International 
Relief Union, July 4-12 
T. B. Kittredge, Secretary-General, League of Red Cross Societies 
(4) 
Social Questions: Protection and Welfare of Children and Young 
People: Permanent Advisory Commission, April 25—~May 6 
Bascom Johnson, Bureau of Social Hygiene, New York. Assessor (4) 
Julia Lathrop, National Conference on Social Work. Assessor (4) 


1928 
Codification of International Law: Committee of Experts, Fourth Ses 
sion, June 22-28 
George W. Wickersham, former U. S. Attorney-General (4) 
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Communications and Transit: Permanent Committee on Road Traffic, 


November 13-17 
George F. Bauer, National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 


New York (4) 
Disarmament: Preparatory Commission for Disarmament Conference, 

Fifth Session, March 15-24 

Hugh S. Gibson, Ambassador to Belgium (1) 

Major J. C. Greeley, War Department. Technical Adviser (1) 

Rear Admiral A, T. Long, Navy Department. Technical Adviser (1) 

Major George V. Strong, War Department. Technical Adviser (1) 

S. Pinkney Tuck, Consul at Geneva. Secretary (1) 

Commander H. C. Train, Navy Department. Technical Adviser (1) 

Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland. Technical Adviser (1) 

Disarmament: Special Commission on Arms Manufacture, Second Ses- 
sion, August 27-30 
Elbridge D. Rand, Consul at Geneva. Technical Adviser (1) 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland (1) 
Third Session, December 5-7 
Elbridge D. Rand. Technical Adviser (1) 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland (1) 
Economic Committee: Twenty-Fifth Session, March 28-30 

Lucius Eastman, Ex-President of Merchant’s Association, New 

York (4) 
Twenty-Sixth Session, October 23-30 

Lucius Eastman (4) 

Economic Consultative Committee: First Session, May 14-19 

Roland Boyden, representing International Chamber of Commerce. 
Expert (4) 

Asher Hobson, representing International Council of Scientific 
Agriculture, Rome. Expert (4) 

Alonzo E. Taylor, Director of Food Research Institute, Stanford 
University, California. (4) 

J. H. Willitts, Professor of Industry, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. Replaced German 
expert at this session (4) 

Allyn Young, Professor of Economics, Harvard University (4) 

Economic: Second Conference for the Abolition of Import and Export 
Prohibitions and Restrictions, July 3-11 

Percy W. Bidwell, U. S. Tariff Commission. Technical Adviser (1) 

Charles E. Lyon, Commercial Attaché, Berne. Technical Adviser (1) 

Jay Pierrepont Moffat, First Secretary of Legation, Berne. Tech- 
nical Adviser (1) 
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S. Pinkney Tuck, Consul at Geneva. Secretary (1) 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland (1) 
Economic: International Conference on Economic Statistics, November 
26—-December 14 
E. Dana Durand, Chief of Division of Statistical Research, De. 
partment of Commerce (1) 
James F, Dewhurst, Federal Reserve Bank of Pennsylvania, Tech. 
nical Adviser (1) 
Asher Hobson, International Institute of Agriculture. Technica 
Adviser (1) 
Elbridge D. Rand, Consul at Geneva. Secretary (1) 
Financial Committee: Thirtieth Session, February 27 
Jeremiah Smith, Jr. (4) 
Thirty-First Session, May 30-June 4 
Roland Boyden, replacing Mr. Smith (4) 
Thirty-Second Session, August 30 
Jeremiah Smith, Jr. (4) 
Thirty-Third Session, December 4-8 
Jeremiah Smith, Jr. (4) 
Finance: Meeting of Experts on Banking Statistics, April 11-17 
W. Randolph Burgess, Federal Reserve Bank of New York (4) 
A. E. Goldweiser, Federal Reserve Board (4) 
Finance: Meeting of Experts on Double Taxation and Tax Evasion, 
October 22-31 
Thomas S. Adams (2) 
Mitchell B. Carroll. Technical Adviser (2) 
Annabel Matthews. Technical Adviser (2) 
Health Committee: Twelfth Session, April 30-May 5 
Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cumming, U. S. Public Health Service 
(3) 
C. E. A. Winslow, Director of Public Health School of Yale Uni- 
versity. Technical Expert (4) 
Thirteenth Session, October 25-31 
Alice Hamilton, Professor of Industrial Hygiene, Harvard Medical 
School. Technical Adviser (4) 
Health: Malaria Commission, June 25-29 
C. A. Bailey, Rockefeller Foundation, Paris (4) 
M. F. Boyd, Rockefeller Foundation, Paris (4) 
R. K. Collins, Rockefeller Foundation, Edenton, North Carolina (4) 
J. A. Ferrell, Rockefeller Foundation, New York (4) 
L. W. Hackett, Rockefeller Foundation, Experimental Station for 
Anti-Malaria Work, Rome (4) 
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E. E. Maxey, U. S. Public Health Service (3) 
G. Strode, Rockefeller Foundation, Paris (4) 
ovember Dr. Taylor, Rockefeller Foundation, Paris (4) 
: Committee of Experts on Infant Welfare, July 3-5 
rch, De | Taliaferro Clark (3) 
Health: Committee of Experts on Treatment of Syphilis, October 8-10 
Tech. J. H. Stokes, Professor of Syphilology, School of Medicine, Uni- 
odie versity of Pennsylvania (4) 
meal Intellectual Cooperation: Committee of Experts on Coordination of 
International University Studies, March 22-24 
W. W. McLaren, representative of Institute of Politics, Williams- 
town (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: International Committee, July 25-30 
Stephen P. Duggan, replacing Dr. Millikan (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Third Annual Meeting of Directors of Na- 
tional University Offices, April 17-18 
Stephen P. Duggan, Director of Institute for International Educa- 
tion (4) 
C. Vibbert (4) 
(4) Intellectual Cooperation: Sub-Committee on University Relations, July 
g-II 
asion, Stephen P. Duggan (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Sub-Committee on Science and Bibliography, 
July 20 
Stuart Chapin, Professor of Sociology, University of Minnesota (4) 
Opium: Advisory Committee, April 12-27 
John K. Caldwell, Department of State (2) 
S. Pinkney Tuck, Consul at Geneva (2) 
Uni- | Secretariat: 
John D. Rockefeller III, Information Section, July 15, 1928-Sep- 
tember 14, 1928 (5) 
ical | Social Questions: Preparatory Committee, International Relief Union, 
February 23-24 
T. B. Kittredge, Secretary-General, League of Red Cross Societies 
(4) 
Social Questions: Protection and Welfare of Children and Young Peo- 
| (4) ple: Advisory Commission, March 12-14 
L, W. Carris, Director of American Association for Prevention 
for of Blindness (4) 
Bascom Johnson. Assessor for Child Welfare Committee (4) 
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1929 


Communications and Transit: Committee of Experts on Unification of 
Transport Statistics, January 28-February 6; December 9-12 
W. Fayette Allport, Commercial Attaché, Paris (2) 
P. C. Grening, U. S. Shipping Board, London (2) 
Brig.-Gen. William W. Harts, Military Attaché, Paris (2) 
Communications and Transit: Technical Committee for Buoyage ang 
Lighting of Coasts, February 8-15 
Harold D. King, Supt. of Lighthouses, Department of Commerce (2) 
Disarmament: Committee of Experts, Special Commission on Super. 
vision of Manufacture of War Material, March 11-13 
Maj. Charles G. Mettler, Assistant Military Attaché, London 
Technical Adviser (2) 
Elbridge D. Rand. Secretary (2) 
Captain George W. Steele, Naval Attaché, Paris (2) 
Maj. Barton K. Yount, Military Attaché, Paris (2) 
Disarmament: Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Confer. 
ence, Sixth Session, April 15-May 6 
Hugh S. Gibson, Ambassador to Belgium (1) 
Maj. J. C. Greeley, War Department. Technical Adviser (1) 
Rear Admiral Hilary P. Jones, Navy Department. Technic 
Adviser (1) 
J. Pierrepont Moffat, First Secretary of Legation, Berne. Tech- 
nical Adviser (1) 
Captain H. C. Train, Navy Department. Technical Adviser (1) 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland. Technical Adviser (1) 
Disarmament: Special Commission on Arms Manufacture, August 26-2 
J. Pierrepont Moffat, First Secretary of Legation, Berne. Tech- 
nical Adviser (1) 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland (1) 
Economic Committee: Twenty-Seventh Session, January 14-19 
Lucius Eastman (4) 
Twenty-Eighth Session, April 8-12 
Lucius Eastman (4) 
Twenty-Ninth Session, July 1-4 
Lucius Eastman (4) 
Thirtieth Session, October 24-November 1 
Lucius Eastman (4) 
Economic Consultative Committee: Second Session, May 6-11 
Roland Boyden, representing International Chamber of Commerce 
Expert (4) 
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Asher Hobson, American Delegate to International Institute of 
Agriculture, Rome. Temporarily replacing Alonzo Taylor (4) 

RE. Olds, former Under-Secretary of State (4) 

Edward Sumner, Director of American Radiator Company, Paris 


(4) 
Alonzo Taylor (4) 
Beonomic: International Conference on Treatment of Foreigners, 
November 5~December 4 
George A. Gordon, First Secretary, Paris (2) 
Beonomic: Third Conference for the Abolition of Import and Export 
Prohibitions and Restrictions, December 5-20 
Charles E. Lyon, Commercial Attaché, Berne (1) 

Financial Committee: Thirty-Fourth Session, June 4-10 
Jeremiah Smith, Jr. (4) 

Finance: Conference on the Counterfeiting of Currency, April 9-20 
W. H. Moran, Treasury Department. Technical Adviser (1) 
Elbridge D. Rand, Consul at Geneva. Alternate Delegate (1) 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland (1) 

Finance: Gold Delegation, August 26-28 
O. M. W. Sprague, Professor of Banking and Finance, Harvard 

University (4) 
Health: Sanitary Reorganization of Greece, January 25-April 7 
Report presented to Fifty-Fifth Session of Council, June 10 
Haven Emerson, Columbia University. Expert (4) 
Allen McLaughlin, U. S. Public Health Service. Expert cooperat- 
ing in survey (3) 

Health Committee: Fourteenth Session, May 2-8 
Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cumming, U. S. Public Health Service (3) 
C. E. A. Winslow, Director of Public Health School, Yale Uni- 

versity. Technical Expert (4) 

Health: Advisory Council of Singapore Health Bureau, February 14 

C. R. Eskey, U. S. Public Health Service, Chief Quarantine Officer 
for Philippine Islands (3) 

Health: Committee of Health Experts on Infant Welfare 
Taliaferro Clark (3) 

Intellectual Cooperation: Committee of Directors, International Insti- 

tute of Intellectual Cooperation, Paris 
Vernon Kellogg, Secretary-General of National Research Council 

(4) 

Intellectual Cooperation: Conference of National Committees on Intel- 

lectual Cooperation, July 18-20 
C. R. Mann, Director of American Council on Education (4) 
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Intellectual Cooperation: Conference on Institutes for Scientific Study Lib 
of International Relations, March 11-14 
Earle B. Babcock, Director of Centre Européen of the Carnegie Opi 
Endowment, Paris (4) 
Isaiah Bowman, Director of American Geographical Society, Mem. * 
S 
T 








































ber of Directing Committee of Council on Foreign Relations (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: International Educational Cinematographic Ip. _ 
stitute, Rome, Governing Body 
Vernon Kellogg (4) 
Carl E. Milliken, Secretary-General of Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: International Educational Cinematographic See 
Institute, Rome, Governing Body, Permanent Executive Committee 
Carl E. Milliken (4) | 
Intellectual Cooperation: Meeting of Directors of International Institute Soe 
of Intellectual Cooperation 
March 22 
Paul van Dyke, Director of American University Union, Paris (4) Cod 
May 3! 
Paul van Dyke (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Meeting of Directors of University Offices 
April 11-12 
Paul van Dyke (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Meeting of Experts on Inter-Scholastic Corre- 
spondence, May 23 
Everett Sackett, Assistant to Director, Junior Division of League 
of Red Cross Societies (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Meeting of Library Experts, February 11-13 
Burton Stevenson, Director of American Library, Paris (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Meeting of Philologists on Latin Languages, 
March 21-22 
Earle B. Babcock (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Plenary Mecting of Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation, July 22-26 
C. R. Mann, replacing Dr. Millikan (4) Con 
Intellectual Cooperation: Sub-Committee on Science and Bibliography, 


Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, July 13-16 , 
a William Warner Bishop, Librarian, University of Michigan. Re 

iy placing Dr. Schram (4) Cor 

Intellectual Cooperation: Sub-Committee on University Relations, Com J 


mittee on Intellectual Cooperation, July 4-5 
Paul van Dyke. Replacing Dr. Kellogg (4) 
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Library Planning Committee: Meeting of Experts, July 17 
William Warner Bishop, Librarian, University of Michigan (4) 
Opium: Advisory Committee, Twelfth Session, January 17—February 2 
John K. Caldwell, Department of State (2) 
Opium: Permanent Central Opium Board 
First Session, January 15-19 





H. L. May (4) 
Second Session, April 25—-May 4 

H. L. May (4) 

od Third Session, October 2-11 

a H. L. May (4) 

nittee Charles F. Darlington, Financial Section, January 15, 1929 to date 
Dr. C. A. Orr, Health Section, April 15, 1929 to date 

nstitute Social Questions: Child Welfare Committee, April 12-19 


Julia Lathrop, National Conference on Social Work (4) 


1930 


ris (4) Codification of International Law: First Conference, March 13-April 12 
S. W. Boggs, Geographer Department of State. Technical Adviser 
(1) 
Offices Edwin M. Borchard, Professor of International Law, Yale Univer- 
sity. Technical Adviser (1) 
Richard W. Flournoy, Jr., Member of Solicitor’s Office of Depart- 


Corte. ment of State (1) 

: Green H. Hackworth, Solicitor of Department of State (1) 

ae Manley O. Hudson, Professor of International Law, Harvard Law 
School. Technical Adviser (1) 

Ric. David Hunter Miller, Department of State. (1) 

) Jesse S. Reeves, Professor of International Law, University of 

juages, Michigan. Technical Adviser (1) 


Theodore G. Risley, Solicitor of Department of Labor (1) 
leche Mrs. Ruth B. Shipley, Chief of Passport Division, Department 
of State (1) 
Emma Wold. Technical Adviser (1) 
Communications and Transit: C@&ference on the Buoyage and Lighting 
raphy, of Coasts, Lisbon, October 6-23 
George R. Putnam, Commissioner of Lighthouses, Department of 
Re- Commerce (1) 
Communications and Transit: Air Transport Coordination Committee, 
July 9-12 
James W. Riddleberger, Vice-Consul at Geneva. Replacing John 
J. Ide, originally named as expert (2) 
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Disarmament: Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Confer, 
ence, Sixth Session (Second Part), November 6-December 9 

Pierre de L. Boal, Assistant Chief, Division of Western European 
Affairs, Department of ‘State. Technical Adviser (1) 

Hugh S. Gibson, Ambassador to Belgium (1) 

Commander Thomas C. Kinkaid, Navy Department. Technical 
Adviser (1) 

J. Pierrepont Moffat, First Secretary of Legation, Berne. Techni. | 
cal Adviser (1) | Bim 

Lt. Commander George D. Murray, Assistant Naval Attaché, Lon. 
don. Technical Assistant (1) 

Capt. William W. Smyth, Navy Department. Technical Adviser (1) 

Lt. Col. George V. Strong, War Department. Technical Adviser (1) 

Major Robert LeG. Walsh, Assistant Military Attaché, Paris 
Technical Assistant (1) 

Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland (1) 










































Economic Committee: Thirty-Second Session June 2-6 

Lucius Eastman (4) 
Economic: Committee of Agricultural Experts, January 6-9 

Loyd V. Steere, U. S. Agricultural Commissioner, Berlin (3) 
Economis: International Conference on Bills of Exchange, May 1} 


c.w3 


mee 


June 7 
Martin H. Kennedy, U. S. Trade Commissioner at London (2) 
James W. Riddleberger, Vice-Consul at Geneva. Assistant (2) 
Economic: Preliminary Conference for Concerted Economic Action, 
February 17—March 24 
Curtis T. Everett, Consul at Geneva (2) 
Edwin C. Wilson, First Secretary of Embassy, Paris (2) 
Economic: Exploitation of the Riches of the Sea, (Protection of the 
Whaling Industry), Committee of Experts, Berlin, April 3-5 
Remington Kellogg, Chairman of Technical Committee of Council 
for the Conservation of Whales (4) 
Economic: Committee of Experts on Marks of Origin in consultation 
with Delegation of Economic Committee, April 13-15. 
C. B. Wait, United States Treasury Department representative i 
London (4) 
Economic: Second International Conference with a View to Concerted 
Economic Action, First Session, November 17-28 Inte 
Prentiss Gilbert, Consul at Geneva (2) I 
Financial Committee: Thirty-Seventh Session, January 20-25 
Charles B. Eddy (4) 
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Confer. Financial Commitee: Thirty-Eighth Session, May 8-12 
) Jeremiah Smith, Jr. (4) 
‘uropean Fiseal Committee: Second Session, May 22-31 

Thomas S. Adams, President of American Economic Association 


(4) 
echnical E. C. Alvord, Jr., Legislative Assistant to Mr. Mellon, Treasury 

Department. Assistant (3) 
Techni. Mitchell B. Carroll, Treasury Department. Assistant (3) 

Finance: Gold Delegation, June 10-17 
hé, Lon. | George E. Roberts, National City Bank (4) 
0. M. W. Sprague, Professor of Banking and Finance, Harvard 

ser (1) University (4) 
ser (1) Health Committee: March 5-8 
, Paris Edgar Sydenstricker, Director of the Millbank Memorial Fund Re- 


searches, New York (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Committee of Inquiry on the Work and Or- 
ganization of the Committee and Institute on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, April 14-May 2 
Stephen P. Duggan, Director of Institute for International Educa- 
3) tion (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Meeting of Directors of National University 


{ 
“7 Offices, April 25-26 
(2) Hugh S. Smith, Director of American University Union, Paris (4) 
(2) Intellectual Cooperation: International Educational Cinematographic 
Action, Institute, Permanent Executive Committee, January 23-24 
Harold Smith, replacing Mr. Milliken. (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Third Conference on Institutions for the 
Scientific Study of International Relations, June 12-14 
of the Hamilton Fish Armstrong, Council on Foreign Relations, New 
; York. Representing a national institution. (4) 
Co uneil Earle B. Babcock, Centre Européen of the Carnegie Endowment, 
Paris. Representing an international institution. (4) 
eal Intellectual Cooperation: Sub-Committee on University Relations, July 


10-11 
tive Hugh A. Smith, Director, American University Union, Paris. (4) 
: Intellectual Cooperation: Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, 
Twelfth Session, July 23-29 i 
rcerted Vernon Kellogg (4) i 
Intellectual Cooperation: International Educational Cinematographic 
Institute, Governing Body, Third Session, October 8-10 
H. Krans, Director of American University Union, Paris. Re- ie 


placing Dr. Kellogg. (4) 
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Opium: Advisory Committee, Thirteenth Session, January 20-February } 
14 
John K. Caldwell, Department of State (2) s 
Opium: Permanent Central Opium Board 
Fourth Session, January 13-17 Bee 
H. L. May (4) J 
Fifth Session, April 24—May 1 
H. L. May (4) 
Sixth Session, August 18-30 
H. L. May (4) 
Seventh Session, October 16-22 
H. L. May (4) 
Secretariat: 
Mitchell B. Carroll, Financial Section, September 8, 1930 to date 
(5) 
Benjamin Gerig, Information Section, January 1, 1930 to date (s) 
Social Questions: Child Welfare Committee, April 10-16 
Bascom Johnson (4) 
Social Questions: Committee on the Extension of the Inquiry on Trafic 
in Women and Children in the East, August 21-25 
Grace Abbott, Department of Labor (2) 


1931 (to September 1) 

Communications and Transit: Preparatory Committee on Simplification 
of the Calendar; Fourth General Conference on Communications and 
Transit, June 8-16 

C. F. Marvin, Chief United States Weather Bureau, Department 
of Agriculture (3) 

O. N. Solbert, representing the U. S. National Committee on Cab 
endar Simplification (4) 

Meredith N. Stiles (4) 

Communications and Transit: Committee of Experts on Standard of 
Horsepower Measurement for Aircraft Engines, April 20-24 

John J. Ide, European Representative, National Advisory Com 
mittee for Aeronautics (2) 

Economic Committee: Thirty-Fourth Session, February 17-20 

: Lucius Eastman (4) 

j | Thirty-Fifth Session, June 18-22 

id Edward Eyre Hunt, Secretary, President’s Committee on Recent 

Aa Economic Changes. Replacing Lucius Eastman (4) 

Economic: Meeting of Representatives of National Economic Councils 
and Economic Research Institutes, 
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February Session, March 2-4 
asd Eyre Hunt (4) 
Second Session, July 2 
Edward Eyre Hunt (4) 
Beonomic: Committee of Agricultural Experts, Second Session 
January 12-14 
Loyd V. Steere, representative of the Department of Agriculture, 
American Embassy, Berlin (3) 
| feonomic: Agricultural Committee of Economic Committee, March 
24-26 
Loyd V. Steere (3) 
Feonomic: Committee of Experts on Marks of Origin, April 13-15 
Cc. B. Wait, Treasury Department Representative, London (3) 
) to date | peonomic: Second International Conference with a View to Concerted 
Economic Action, Second Session, March 16-18 
date (5) C. T. Everett, Consul at Geneva (2) 
Prentiss B. Gilbert, Consul at Geneva (2) 
James W. Riddleberger, Vice-Consul at Geneva (2) 
n Traffic Economic: International Conference on Unification of Bills of Ex- 
change, Promissory Notes, and Checks, Second Session, February 23- 
March 19 
Martin H. Kennedy, Trade Commissioner, London. Assisted by 
ie oficer of American Consulate at Geneva (2) 
ification Economic: Committee of Experts on Economic Statistics, March 23-28 
‘ons and E. Dana Durand, Chief, Division of Statistical Research, Depart- 
ment of Commerce (3) 


ore Economic: Agricultural Credits Committee, August 24 
catia Norman H. Davis, representing Financial Committee (4) 
Finance: Conference of Representatives of Central Police Offices, 
March 4-7 
jard of Alvin W. Hall, Bureau of Printing and Engraving (2) 
W. H. Moran, Chief of Secret Service Division, Treasury Depart- 
; Cite ment (2) 


Finance: Gold Delegation of Financial Committee, August 27 

George E. Roberts, Vice-President National City Bank (4) 
Financial Committee: 

Norman H. Davis. Appointed member of Committee by Council, 
Recent September 1 (4) 

Fiscal Committee: Third Session, May 29-June 6 

‘ouncils Thomas S. Adams (4) 
E. C. Alvord, Jr. Assisting Professor Adams (4) 
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Health Committee: Seventeenth Session, May 5-8 
Surgeon-General Hugh S. Cumming, U. S. Public Health Servic 
(3) 
Health: European Conference on Rural Hygiene, June 29-July 7 
J. G. Townsend, U. S. Public Health Service, on duty at American 
Consulate, Naples (2) 
Intellectual Cooperation: International Educational Cinematographic 
Institute, Rome: Governing Body 
Thomas A. Finegan, President of Eastman Teaching Films, Inc 
Appointed by Council at Sixty-Second Session for period of fiye 
years to replace Dr. Vernon Kellogg, resigned (4) 
Intellectual Cooperation: Sub-Committee on Instruction of Youth jp 
the Aims of the League 
Stephen P. Duggan, Institute for International Education, Ap. 
pointed by the Council (4) 
Helen Clarkson Miller, Headmistress, Spence School, New York 
Alternate to Dr. Duggan. Appointed by the Council (4) 
Opium: Advisory Committee, Fourteenth Session, January 9-February 







































7 
John K. Caldwell, Department of State (2) 
Opium: Conference on the Limitation of the Manufacture of Narcotic 
Drugs, May 27-July 13 


SSS rt = wpasoes we = 


Harry J. Anslinger, Commissioner of Narcotics (1) jl 
John K. Caldwell, Department of State (1) ' 
Lawrence B. Dunham, Director, Bureau of Social Hygiene, New 
York. Technical Adviser (1) 
John D. Farnham, Bureau of Social Hygiene. Technical Adviser (1) Ber 
Helen Geiger, Secretary, Bureau of Social Hygiene (1) P 
Winthrop S. Greene, Third Secretary, Berne. Secretary (1) Ma 
Lyndon F. Small, University of Virginia. Technical Adviser (1) G.I 
Walter Lewis Treadway, Assistant Surgeon-General, Chief of ™ 
Division of Mental Hygiene (1) Geo 
Sanborn Young, California State Senator (1) W. 
Opium: Permanent Central Opium Board, Eighth Session, January 34 « 
Herbert L. May (4) Dan 
Ninth Session, April 13-18 Pe 
Herbert L. May (4) a 
Tenth Session, August 10 ann 
Herbert L. May (4) oo 
Secretariat: eran 
Francis Colt De Wolf, Disarmament Section, May 7, 1931 to dale c= 
Social Questions: Liberia Committee, February 27—March 3 — 


Samuel Reber, Jr., Chargé d’Affaires ad interim, Monrovia (2) 
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National Committee on International Intellectual Cooperation’ 
James H. Breasted, Director, Oriental Institute, University of 
Chicago 

Stephen P. Duggan, Director, Institute for International Education 
Raymond B. Fosdick, former Under-Secretary-General of the 

e 

Virginia Gildersleeve, Dean of Barnard College, New York 

George Ellery Hale, Director of Mount Wilson Observatory 

Charles H. Haskins, Harvard University 

Vernon Kellogg, Permanent Secretary, National Research Council 

Charles R. Mann, Director, American Council on Education 

R A. Millikan, member of League’s Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation 

Wesley C. Mitchell, Director of Research, National Bureau of 
Economic Research 

Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress 

Henry S. Pritchett, President, Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
yancement of Teaching 

Elihu Root 

Leo S. Rowe, Director, Pan-American Union 

Lorado Taft, Member, American Academy of Arts and Letters 

]. David Thompson, former Chief, Division of Documents, Library 
of Congress 


National Committee on Calendar Simplification’ 

Benjamin F. Affleck, President, Universal Portland Cement Com- 
pany 

Mary Anderson, Chief, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor 

G. K. Burgess, Chief, Bureau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce 

George Eastman, Eastman Kodak Company 

W. S. Eichelberger, Director, Nautical Almanac, Naval Observa- 
tory, Navy Department 

David E. Finley, Special Assistant to the Secretary, Treasury De- 


partment 
Haley Fiske, President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


*An American National Committee on International Intellectual Cooperation 
was nized in the latter pact of 1926 to forward the general program of the 
s Committee on Intellectual Cooperation. 
$ National Committee on Calendar Simplification for the United States was 
organized at Washington on July 9, 1928, to “make a comprehensive investigation 
of the prevailing sentiment on the question ... to report its conclusions to the 
ry of State for his use in replying to a request of the Lexgue of Nations 
for information desired by the League with a view to calling an International 
ence to adopt a convention for the reform of the calendar. ... ” 
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William Green, President, American Federation of Labor 

A. H. Harris, Chairman of Executive Committee, New York Cen. 
tral Railroad Company 

Max O. Lorenz, Inter-State Commerce Commission 

C. F. Marvin, Chief, United States Weather Bureau, Department 
of Agriculture 

Adolph S, Ochs, Publisher, New York Times 

Valeria H. Parker, President, National Council of Women 

Mary Roberts Rinehart, Author 

George E. Roberts, Vice-President, National City Bank of New 
York 

Mrs. John D. Sherman, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

O. N. Solbert, Secretary 

Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor 

Silas H. Strawn, American Bar Association 

Gerard Swope, President, General Electric Company 

John J. Tigert, Commissioner of Education, Department of the 
Interior 

C. W. Warburton, Director of Extension Work, Department of 
Agriculture 

Fred E. Wright, National Academy of Sciences 


ITI—CoopeRATION OF THE UNITED STATES WITH THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Chronological Table* 
1919 


International Labour Conference: First Session, October-November 
Ernest H. Greenwood, Deputy Secretary-General (3) 
Manley O. Hudson, Professor of International Law, Harvard Lay 
School. Legal Adviser (3) 
William B, Wilson, Secretary of Labor. Chairman of the Con 
ference (1) 


‘KEY TO TABLE 


(1) United States Government cooperation with the International Labour Orga 
ization. 

(2) Conferences attended by American citizens. ; ‘ 

(3) Cooperation of Government officials in individual capacity and of y 
American citizens in the activities of the International Labour Organization 

(4) Americans on the Staff of the International Labour Office. 

List compiled from American Cooperation with the League of Nations, Genew 
Special Studies, Vol. II, No. 7, July 1931. Geneva Research Information Com 
mittee. The list has been brought up to date, September 1, 1931. 
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1920 


International Labour Office: 


Royal Meeker, Chief of the Scientific Division, 1920-1922 (4) 
Ernest H. Greenwood, Director of the Correspondent’s Office, 


Washington, D. C., 1920-1922 (4) 


1921 


Permanent Emigration Commission: August 1921 to date 


Edith Abbott, President of Committee on Human Migration, Social 
Research Council. Expert on Panel of Commission (3) 

John R. Commons, University of Wisconsin. Expert on Panel of 
Commission (3) 

Henry Pratt Fairchild, New York University. Expert on Panel 
of Commission (3) 

Sidney L. Gulick, National Committee for Constructive Immigra- 
tion Legislation. Expert on Panel of Commission (3) 

Marie Hurlbutt, former Secretary, International Migration Service 
Expert on Panel of Commission (3) 

W. W. Husband, U. S. Commissioner of Immigration. Expert on 
Panel of Commission (3) 

J. W. Jenks, New York University. Expert on Panel of Commis- 
sion (3) 

Bascom Johnson, Social Hygiene Association. Expert on Panel 
of Commission (3) 

Ruth Larned, Secretary, International Migration Service. Expert 
on Panel of Commission (3) 

H. H. Laughlin, Eugenics Expert of House Immigration Commit- 
tee. Expert on Panel of Commission (3) 

0. H. McCowen, World Committee of Y.M.C.A. Expert on Panel 
of Commission (3) 

Mrs. Leroy B. Mitchell, Foreign Language Information Service. 
Expert on Panel of Commission (3) 

R. E. Todd (3) 


1922 


Advisory Committee on Industrial Hygiene: 1922-1930 


J. Clark, Director, Medical Dept. of the Norton Co. Collaborator 


(3) 
Alice Hamilton, Special Inquiry Office, Federal Office of Labor 


Statistics; Assistant Professor of Industrial Medicine, Harvard 
Medical School (3) 
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E. R. Hayhurst, Ohio State University. Collaborator (3) 

F. L. Hoffman, Consulting Statistician, Prudential Life Insurang 
Co. Collaborator (3) 

G. Kober, Georgetown University. Collaborator (3) 

G. M. Price. Collaborator (3) 

Dr. Sayers, Chief Surgeon, Bureau of Mines. Collaborator (3) 

Gilman Thompson. Collaborator (3) 

C. E. A. Winslow, Health Supervisor, Safety Institute of America 
(3) 

Wade Wright, Medical Director, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, 
Collaborator (3) 

Anthrax Commission, July 

M. Dorset, Chief of the Biochemic Division, Bureau of Anim 
Industry, Department of Agriculture. Member of the Commis. 
sion (1) 

1923 
International Labour Office: 

Herbert Feis, Temporary Member of Section, 1923-1927 (4) 

Leifur Magnusson, Director of the Correspondent’s Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1923 to date (4) 


1925 
Safety Sub-Committee: Correspondence Committee on Industrial Hy. 
giene, 1925-1930 ; 
F, S. Lee, Research Professor of Physiology at Columbia Univer. 
sity (3) 
Henry A. Reninger, Vice-Chairman of the National Safety Council 
(3) 
1926 


International Labour Conference: Ninth Session 
Andrew Furuseth, President, International Seamen’s Union of 
America (2) 
International Labour Office: 
Roderick Olzendam, Representative of Industrial Relations Cou- 
sellors, Inc., 1926-1928 (4) 


1927 
International Labour Conference: Tenth Session 
Samuel M. Lindsay, Columbia University (2) 
International Labour Office: 
Roderick Olzendam, Representative of Industrial Relations Com 
sellors, Inc., 1927-1928 (4) 
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Percy S. Brown, Assistant Director of the Institute, 1927-1928 (4) 
Native Labour Commission, 1927-1930 

Joseph P. Chamberlain, Columbia University (3) 


1928 


International Labour Conference: Eleventh Session, June 
William H. Cameron, Director, National Safety Council (2) 
Samuel M. Lindsay, Columbia University (2) 
John Walker, President of Illinois State Federation of Labor (2) 
Robe Carl White, Assistant Secretary of Labor (2) 
J. H. Willitts, University of Pennsylvania (2) 
International Labour Office: 
Miss Mabei Bird, Volunteer Helper (4) 
Miss Alice Cheyney, Volunteer Helper (4) 
Eleanct Lindsay, Volunteer Helper, 1928 (4) 
Thomas CG. Spates, Representative of Industrial Relations Coun- 
sellors, Inc., 1928 to date (4) 


1929 


Conference on Comparative Wage Statistics, January 

Henry Dennison, President of the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Collaborator. (3) 

Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University. Collaborator (3) 

Leo Wolman, Director of Research, Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America. Representing Committee of Social Science Re- 
search Council. Collaborator (3) 

International Labour Conference: Thirteenth Session 

Andrew Furuseth, President, International Seamen’s Union of 

America (2) 
International Labour Office: 
Miss Alice Cheyney, Washington Office (4) 


1930 


Conference on Comparative Wage Statistics, May 
Henry Dennison (3) 
Edwin F. Gay (3) 
Leo Wolman (3) 
International Labour Conference: Fourteenth Session 
Samuel M. Lindsay, Columbia University (2) 
International Labour Office: 
Miss Ethel B. Dietrich, Volunteer Research Assistant (4) 
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Medical Conference on Silicosis, August 
Leroy U. Gardner, Director, Saranac Laboratory for the Study of 
Tuberculosis. Expert (3) 
Albert E. Russell, Assistant Surgeon U. S. Public Health ‘Service 
Washington, D. C. (1) 


1931 (to September 1) 


Conference of Industrial Relations Officials: 
Arthur H. Young, Secretary, Industrial Relations Counsellors, Ing 
International Conference of Labour Statisticians: (Fourth Conference), 
May 20 
Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Dept 
of Labor (1) 
International Labour Conference: Fifteenth Session, May 28-June 9 
Elizabeth Christman, Secretary, International Women’s Trad 
Union League (2) 
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VII—Conventions Drawn Up UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
LEAGUE oF NATIONS, WHICH THE UnrrTep States Has SIGNEp, 
RATIFIED, OR TO WHICH THE UnitTEpD STATES May ApHERE” 


(to September 1, 1931) 


International Convention for the Suppression of the Traffic in Women 
and Children. September 30, 1921. A. 125 (3). 1921. IV. AlsoA 
10 (a) 1923. Annex. In force (3) 

Convention for the Suppression of the Circulation of and Traffic in Op. 
scene Publications. September 12, 1923. C. 734.M.299.1923.1V. Ip 
force (3) 

Protocol on Arbitration Clauses. September 24, 1923. A.83.1923.11 
Annex (1928.11.5). In force (3) 

International Convention relating to the Simplification of Customs 
Formalities. Protocol. November 3, 1923. C.678.M.241.19241], Ip 
force (3) 

Second General Conference on Communications and Transit Conyen- 
tion and Statute on the International Regime of Railways. Decem. 
ber 9, 1923. C.28.M.14.1924. VIII (3) 

Convention and Statute on Maritime Ports. December 9, 194 
C.29.M.15.1924.VIII (3) 

Convention relating to the Transmission in Transit of Electric Power, 
Convention relating to the Development of Hydraulic Power affect- 
ing more than one State. December 9, 1923. C.30.M.16.1924.VIII. 
In force (3) 

Second Opium Conference. Convention, Protocol, and Final Act 
February 19, 1925. C.88.M.44.1925.XI. In force (3) 

Convention for the Supervision of the International Trade in Arms, 
Ammunitions and in Implements of War. June 17, 1925. Not in 
force (2) 

Declaration regarding the Territory of Ifni. June 17, 1925. Not in 
force (3) 

Protocol for the Prohibition of the Use in War of Asphyxiating 
Poisonous and Other Gases and of Bacteriological Methods of War- 
fare. June 17, 1925. Not in force (2) 

Slavery Convention. Final Act. September 25, 1926. C.586.M.223.1926. 
VI. (1926.VI.B.7). In force (1) 


BKEY 


(1) United States has ratified the Convention. 
(2) United States has signed, but not ratified, the Convention. 
(3) United States has neither signed nor ratified the Convention. 
See League Document A. 6 (a).1931.V.Annex. September 3, 1931 
Ratification of Agreements and Conventions concluded under the ” Auspices of 
the League of Nations. 
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THE Convention and Statute establishing an International Relief Union. 
GNEb, Final Act. July 12, 1927. C.364.M.137.1927.V. (10927.V.17). Not in 
= force (3) 


Convention on the Execution of Foreign Arbitral Awards. September 
Women %, 1927. C.650. (1). M. 220(1).1927.11. (1928. IL.1). In force (3) 
Also 4 International Convention for the Abolition of Import and Export Pro- 
hibitions and Restrictions. Protocol. Final Act. November 8, 1927. 
ic in Ob. C.559.M.201. 1927.1]. (1927.11.71) In force (1) 
IV, fy Supplementary Agreement to the Convention of November 8, 1927. July 
19, 1928. C.13. M.10.1929.II.(1929.11.4). In force (1) 
1923.11, General Act for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes. Sep- 
5 tember 22, 1928. C.536.M.163.1928.1X. (1928.1X.13). In force (3) 
“Ustoms International Convention relating to Economic Statistics. Protocol. 
HI, In | Final Act. December 14, 1928. C.606.(1).M.184(1). 19281]. (1928. 
ILs2). In force (3) 


ae Convention for the Suppression of Counterfeiting Currency. Protocol. 
_ Final Act. Optional Protocol. April 20, 1929. C.153.M.59.1929.II 
(1929.11.18). In force (2) 
+ (Signature does not include optional protocol). 


Convention, Protocol and Protocol regarding the Programme of Fu- 


iF 
) 

a 
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